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ISS KATHERINE LAS- 
CELLES had been spend- 
ing some weeks at,—well, 
ata fashionable watering- 
place, which it is not best 
to more particularly desig- 
nate, and was preparing to 
depart for her city home, 
thereby proving, as young 
Noddle remarked, that the 
astronomers are quite cor- 
; rect as to the southerly 
declination of the sun’s 
orbit in winter, when she 
received one morning the 
following note: 

“ NIECE KATHERINE :— 
You may very possibly have forgotten, or have found 
it inconvenient to remember, that you have an old 
aunt living within ten miles of the Spa where you 
have been dissipating the last three weeks. Such is 
the case, however, and if my brother’s child has any 
desire to see her father’s only sister, she shall be wel- 
come at Thorny Cottage any day after this, for a 
week. LUCRETIA LASCELLES.” 

“ The fruit should be sweet to excuse so rough and 
astringent a rind. I will go and taste it,” remarked 
Miss Lascelles to herself, as she folded the note and 
tossed it upon the table. 

“« Josephine,” continued she to her maid who enter- 
ed at the moment, ‘you will put upa few of my 
plainest dresses and some other things in the hat-box. 
Tam going to spend a few days with my aunt some 
miles from here.” 

“And am I to go with you, Miss Lascelles?” in- 
quired the soubrette, somewhat dolefully. 

“No, you may stay here with Mrs. Blanchard. I 
shall not need you, and I do not think my aunt would 
expect me to bring any one.” 

“Very well, miss,” said Josephine, and her mis- 
tress leaving her to begin her preparations, went 
herself to look for her chaperone, Mrs. Blanchard, 
and mention the contemplated plan. 

That elegant dame was very well content to await 
the movements of her charge, not sorry to see so 
powerful a luminary depart even temporarily from a 
firmament where the elder lady preferred to shine 
alone. 

Miss Lascelles arrived the next evening at Thorny 
Cottage, and was received by her aunt with a sort of 
frozen cordiality, which, under the influence of the 
subtle charm of Katherine’s manner, voice and queen- 
ly beauty, soun thawed into a genial and affectionate 
warmth. The two ladies parted that night mutually 
pleased with each other, and the next were sworn 
friends and confidants. 

The third evening arrived, and Ann, the neat and 
efficient maid-of-all-work, bringing in the tea tray, 
brought with it a message that a man wished to speak 
with her mistress in the kitchen. 

Miss Lascelles went out, and after a few moments 
returned with a look of perplexity upon her hand- 
some face. 

“Now, Katy,” began she, when Ann had departed 
and shut the door, “this is bad. Poor little Mrs. 
Gray, of whom I was speaking to you, is worse, and 
they have sent to ask if Ican come and sit up with 
her to-night. Then Ann has had the promise for a 
month of going home to-night to meet her father who 
is coming from the army on a short furlough. She 
mustn’t be disappointed, and I don’t see how to re- 
fuse the Grays. But you can’t stay here alone, and 





what shall I do with you? Suppose youcome with 
me, and I will ask for a bed for you.” 

“O, no, aunt, I shouldn’t like to do that at all, and 
there is no need of it. Indeed I am not in the least 
afraid of staying alone, and on the whole should quite 
enjoy it. Iam never timid, and there will be some- 
thing a little novel in the experience. Please don’t 
trouble yourself about me another moment; and 
above all don’t think of keeping Ann at home. She 
was talking this morning while she made up my 
room, about the little festival they were to have in 
honor of her father’s return, and I would not have 
her miss it for anything. You and she will both be 
here early in the morning, I suppose.” 

“O, yes, by daylight,” said Miss Lascelles, with an 
air of relief. “And if really you don’t mind,—to be 
sure I shouldn’t think of being frightened myself, 
and have, in fact, passed several nights here quite 
alone, but I didn’t know about you.” 

“The Lascelles were never a timid race,” said Miss 
Katy, with a proud smile, and her aunt replied as 
proudly: 

“No, that they were not, man, woman or child of 
them; and I am glad, niece, to see the family spirit 
so heartily kept up.” 

Soon after tea Ann’s smiling face appeared at the 
parlor door to bid good-by, and as she passed down 
the gravel walk leading from the cottage to the high- 
way the tones of a base voice were distinctly to be 
heard mingling with her own. 

“ There’s John Mann again!’”’ exclaimed Miss Las- 
celles, half indignantly, half mirthfully. “And that 
pretty fool of a maid of mine wont be content till she 
has given up a good home and a good service for the 
situation of drudge toa laboring man, and nurse to 
his children. They are all alike, these girls—but for 
that matter they only take after their mistresses.” 
And Miss Lascelles looked with comic wrath toward 
her niece, adding: 

“ Now if you only knew it, a young woman like you 
is a thousand times better off than she would be in 
the best marriage she could possibly make. But you 
wont believe it, not you. Like all the rest of them, 
you will be rushing into the arms of some horrid male 
creature who will neglect you and break your heart, 
just as Ann’s husband will overwork her strength, 
and break her head.” 

*T am twenty-four and still unmarried,” said Katy, 
gaily. ‘And I will certainly remember your warning 
for the future, déar aunt, and heed it—’”’ 

“As carefully as girls usually heed an old maid’s 
warning against matrimony,” retorted the aunt, as 
she left the room to exchange her elegant black silk 
dress for one better suited to the work she had in 
hand. Half an hour later she reappeared in the 
drawing-room shawled and hooded. 

‘* Now, child,” said she, ‘‘ you had better come and 
fasten the front door after me. I have been round 
myself to see that all the others and the windows are 
fast, so you need not trouble about them. The Gray’s 
gardener has come over for me with a lantern, for the 
night is as dark as your eyes, my dear.” 

“And as dry,” returned Miss Lascelles, coming to 
the door and standing a moment on the step to watch 
the glimmer of the lantern as her aunt trudged 
sturdily down the path preceded by the gardener. 

“ Suona la tromba,” hummed Katy, as she turned 
to re-enter the house, and locked the door. 

Then she went to the piano and struck out the 
spirited melody with a vigorous touch, sending her 
clear soprano voice thrilling through the house until 
every echo, roused from its first nap and starting 
broad awake, sent back the rich notes in a hundred 
different tones. 

It was quite two hours before the concert ended, 
and then Miss Lascelles suddenly discovered that the 
fire had burned down and thatshe wascold. Careful 
Ann had, however, provided a neat pile of logs beside 
the hearth, and the young lady with a little trouble 
laid some of these across the great brass andirons, 
coaxed the coals into a blaze, and then seated herself 
to enjoy it. The wind had risen and now began to 
moan drearily through the fir plantation close at hand, 








and to whistle ominously down the empty chimneys, 
and through distant keyholes and passages of the 
quiet house; but, although Miss Lascelles noticed it 
as disagreeable, her excellent nerves declined to be in 
the least troubled, and after listening awhile she went 
to the bookcase and looked for some interesting vol- 
ume to help off the rest of the evening. 

“Remarkable Criminal Trials,” murmured she, 
reading the title of a little book ina by-corner, and 
with a smile of amusement at her own selection, she 
took it down and seated herself to its examination. 

The ghastly narratives soon absorbed her entire at- 
tention, and even while shuddering with horror she 
found herself unable to resist the ugly fascination 
hanging about them, and read on and on until the 
great hall clock solemnly struck eleven, and Miss 
Lascelles, glancing up from the fearful page she had 
just finished, for the first time wished she were not 
quite alone in the house, or that at least she was safely 
up stairs and asleep. She closed the book and drew 
her chair a little nearer to the hearth, for an agueish 
chill was creeping through every nerve, and it was 
with an effort that she restrained the chattering of 
her teeth. 

At this moment a slight noise in one of the outer 
rooms attracted her attention. It was very like the 
motion of a window sash, gently raised, and then as 
gently lowered. 

“It is imagination!” said Miss Lascelles aloud, but 
nevertheless she listened attentively. The next sound 
was that of distant footsteps, at first vague and un- 
certain, then more decided. Then a door leading 
from the kitchen into the back hall was opened and 
shut, and then the slow, firm tread of a man’s feet 
came slowly through the front hall, and paused just 
outside the parlor door. ‘ 

Miss Lascelles had clasped her white hands very 
firmly together in her lap, but her handsome face did 
not blanch, nor did her shadow tremble on the wall 
as she quietly sat, her gaze fixed steadily upon the 
door, the light of fire and lamp flashing back from 
her dark eyes. 

The handle turned slowly, very slowly, as slowly 
the door opened, and a tall, dark figure, its face 
covered by a black mask, stood upon the threshold. 

Still Miss Lascelles neither spoke nor moved, only 
the white hands contracted upon each other until a 
great drop of blood started beneath the pressure of 
the diamond on one of the slender fingers, and the 
dark eyes flashed back the lamp light and the fire 
light still more strongly and undauntedly. 

The masked figure stood for quite a moment look- 
ing as steadily at her as she looked at him, then quiet- 
ly closed the door, advanced to the hearth, and 
standing with one arm lightly leaned upon the mantel- 
shelf, said: 

“You are quite right not to be alarmed at my 
entrance, madam. I wish you no harm whatever 
personally, and when I tell you that I need such 
jewels and money as you have about you, more than 
you do, I am quite sure you will be glad to give them 
to me.” 

Miss Lascelles breathed more freely. Only a bur- 
glar, after all! She felt quite competent to cope with 
him, nay, to foil him. After an instant of considera- 
tion, she quietly said: 

“‘My jewels are principally up stairs. I will get 
them for you.” 

She rose as she spoke and went toward the door, 
but with a rapid movement the robber placed himself 
before her, saying with a mocking laugh: 

“My dear young lady, you are very cool, but donot 
fancy you will so easily elude me. We will go to- 
gether, and look for the jewels, and until I leave the 
house I must beg you not to attempt to leave me for 
aninstant. You must be so well accustomed to simi- 
lar petitions for your society, that this cannot sound 
strange to you.” 

At last Miss Lascelles turned pale. There was in 
this man’s voice such power, such resolve; he had 
such evident faith in himself, such an audacious de 
termination to control her own movements, that the 
haughty spirit of the young lady for one instant 








quailed, and she sank upon a chair white and trem- 
bling. The burglar offered his hand. 

“Allow me to lead you toa seat by the fire,” said 
he, gently. 

Without touching the proffered hand, Miss Las- 
celles rose and returned to her former seat. The 
burglar drcw a chair to the other side of the hearth, 
and put a well shaped foot toward the fire. 

“The night is chilly,” said he; “I am glad you 
have a fire.” Then taking from the floor the volume 
Katy had let fall, he read the title and laughed mer- 
rily. 

“What an odd coincidence,” said he, “that you 
should be reading Criminal Trials at the very moment 
when I entered. If only you were able to capture 
me now, and hand me over to justice, there would be 
a Criminal Trial of this very case. They would call 
it ‘The Commonwealth vs.’—what name would they 
finish with, I wonder. Can you guess?” 

“ One which, to judge by your appearance, should 
never have been so disgracefully published,” said 
Miss Lascelles, severely. 

“Ah, then I make a favorable impression upon 
you? I am too happy,” said the man, maliciously. 

“Favorable? I have far less charity for one, who 
having been taught better things, deliberately turns 
from virtue and selects vice, than for the vulgar thief 
whose ignorance and necessities are his powerful 
advocates.” 

“ Boldly spoken and well,” said the burglar, and 
after a pause added, gently: i 

“And yet you misjudge me. To be sure I have 
been taught, but knowledge is not always virtue. 
Have you never heard of a cultivation whose aim is 
to develop the worse instead of the better side of 
human nature?” 

“The knowledge of good and evil is the foundation 
of all knowledge,” said Miss Lascelles. ‘‘No man 
can think upon any subject without finding the simple 
question of right and wrong at its foundation.” 

There was a pause, and Katy, stealing a glance at 
the burglar, saw that he was looking steadily at the 
fire. Her hopes rose, and she said: 

“‘Now Iam sure you will not be so base as to rob 
this house. It belongs to a lady who uses all the 
means she can spare from her own simple living for 
the good of cthers. To steal from her is to steal from 
the poor. Itis to:ub starving women and children 
of food, to extinguish the fire upon the hearth of the 
feeble and helpless, to strip the clothes from the backs 
of shivering creatures who will die without them. 
Can you do this?” 

She spoke with a passion of entreaty and reproach 
very rare to her calm voice, and fixed her fearless 
eyes full upon those others glittering through the 
eyeholes of the mask. Perhaps in all her life Kathe- 
rine Lascelles had never looked so regally beautiful 
as at that moment, and the eyes behind the mask 
were keen anc appreciative ones. When the burglar 
spoke, however, it was to answer, in a plaintive 
voice: 

“But I am also hungry, and thirsty, and cold. 
Have you no compassion for me, you who have so 
much for others?” 

““If you cannot supply your needs by honest labor, 
beggary is better than robbery,” said Miss Lascelles, 
coldly. 

“Nay, not so contemptuous! What of him who 
‘cannot dig, to beg he is ashamed ’?” 

“ He should be still more ashamed to steal.” 

“You slay me with your scornful wit. But a re- 
partee is not a supper, a homily is not wine. I sub- 
mit, however. I bea you, fair lady, to give me food 
and drink, and allow me for a little longer to enjoy 
the warmth of this fire. Then I will go.” 

‘* Without robbery?” asked Miss Lascelles, hesi- 
tatingly. 

“Do not ask me now. Trust a little to my honor,” 
said the robber. 
| ‘Your honor!” 
| Yes,my honor. And do not undo the good you 
| may have wrought in me by such scornful doubt of 


| its existence. Don’t you know that honor above all 
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things is cultivated most fully by presupposing 
its existence?” 

“ Do you really wish for food?” inquired Miss Las- 
celles, coldly. 

“Yes. Will you show me where to find it?” 

“T will tell you.” 

*“*No; I have already said I cannot lose sight of 
you an instant until I leave the house. My own 
safety demands this,” 

“And suppose I refuse to accompany you?” in- 
quired Miss Lascelles, deliberately. 

“Then I shall remain with you here. You bid me 
beg instead of steal. I have begged of you, and if 
you refuse to comply with my condition, it is as if 
you refused the whole, and by proving to me the use- 
lessness of beggary, you force me to return to robbery. 
Finally, you see it will be you who have made a thief 
of me.” 

Miss Lascelles restraineda smile. “ Your sophistry 
is ingenious,” said she, “ but flimsy. I will not give 
you, however, even this poor excuse for your crime. 
I will show you where to find food.” 

She rose as she spoke, and lighting one of the can- 
dies upon the mantel-shelf, led the way to the dining- 
room, closely followed by the burglar. From the 
closet she produced a basket of cake, and another of 
fruit, placed them upon the table, and paused, half 
inquiringly. 

“ O, the dainty repast!”” exclaimed her companion, 
in tones of mock complaint. “ But to a hungry man 
how much dearer were a wing of cold chicken, ora 
delicate cut of roast beef.” 

“Miss Lascelles felt herself now so thoroughly mis- 
tress of the occasion, that she could afford to be 
magnarimous. She felt, too, a certain appreciation 
of the ludicrous side of the situation, the fun of the 
thing, which made her lenient. So she said: 

“Very well; come to the kitchen, and see what we 
can find there.” 

“ Now you practise the charity you only preached 
before; now you set me an example worth a hundred 
exhortations,” said the robber. 

Miss Lascelles slightly elevated her head, but made 
no reply as she led the way to the pantry, as unex- 
plored a region to her as to her companion. 

“ Ah, here we have something as delicate as the 
cake and as substantial as the beef,’ exclaimed the 
epicurean burglar, seizing a little dish with a superb 
cold partridge upon it, carefully set away by Anne for 
the morrow’s breakfast. ‘And now a morsel of bread. 
Ah, here we have some charming little rolls. The 
larder does credit to your cook, madam.” 

“The house is not mine,” said Miss Lascelles, un- 
consciously. 

“No? Then it was not yourself whom you de- 
scribed just now as the beneficent guardian of the 
poor, the generous distributor of the wealth you 
begged me to spare?” 

‘* Myself!” exclaimed Katy, indignantly, as she 
turned upon her companion, and catching the joyous 
gleam of his eyes, saw that he was jesting with her. 
A sudden inch was added to the young lady’s stature. 

‘We need not discuss personal topics,” said she, 
haughtily. 

“Pardon. I did not mean to offend,” said the 
burglar, humbly, as they re-entered the dining-room, 
and he deposited his viands upon the table. 

“ But I am thirsty, too,” expostulated he, when all 
was arranged. 

Miss Lascelles silently pointed to the silver ice 
pitcher upon the sideboard. 

‘Ice water! But may I not have a glass of wine? 
I am sure there is some in this cellaret.” 

“You are enough of a gentleman to know that 
under the circumstances it would be improper for me 
to offer you wine,” said Katy, gravely. 

“Thank you! You regard me as a guest—you 
speak of yourself as my entertainer—you acknowl- 
edge that I am amenable to the laws of hospitality— 
you do not treat me as a robber and an outlaw,” ex- 
claimed the burglar, breathlessly, as he approached 
close to the young lady and extended his hand. 

“T make the best of a bad situation. I remember 
your own assertion that ‘honor is best cultivated by 
presupposing its existence,’ said Miss Lascelles, 
seriously. “But I will not touch your hand; I do 
not forget that your very presence here is a crime; 
that you are a law-breaker and a—” 

“Thief. Why do you hesitate? And yet you are 
not afraid of me—I can see that. You are alone, un- 
armed, and—a beautiful young woman, and yet you 
are as self-possessed, as regnant, as if you were ina 
ball-room,” said the man, slowly dropping the last 
words from behind his mask, while his dark eyes 
burned like coals upon the calm face so steadfastly 
raised to his. 

His words sugg' ul ibilities which had not 
before entered the young girl's mind. She considered 
them for a moment, and then quietly answered: 

“TY am not alone, for God is with me. I am not 
unarmed, for weapons are always near to a brave 
hand; if I ama woman, you are a nan, and so, sworn 
to my protection.” 

“Again, well and bravely answered,” said the bur- 
glar, in the deep voice of suppressed emotion. “And 
now see, here is my only weapon. Keep it for me.” 

As he spoke he drew a small revolver from his 
breast and handed it to Katy. She took it, looked to 
see that it was capped and loaded, then laid it on the 
table. 

* 1 think,” said she, quietly, “‘ that neither you nor 
I are to be held in awe by merely physical fear. A 
man’s honor should be more sensitive than his body, 
@ woman’s self-respect a surer protection than any 
weapon.” 

* Perhaps, too, you could not fire the pistol if you 





tried,” retorted the burglar, with his mocking laugh. 
For reply Miss Lascelles took the weapon in her 
hand, aimed at one of the dropsical roses upon the 
paperhanging, and was about to pull the trigger, but 
suddenly lowered the pistol, saying: 

“Tf the shot were heard it might summon those 
who would treat you with less consideration. than I 
have done.” 

“T thought of that,” said the burglar, calmly, “‘ but 
would not stop you. I thought—” 

* You thought it was a scheme of mine tosummon 
assistance !”’ exclaimed Miss Lascelles, contemptuous- 
ly. ‘Do you know, sir, I never scheme?” 

“ Yes, I know it. You are too proud and too brave 
to be cunning. But I thought my fate never could 
come to me in sweeter guise or from fairer handa, 
and I would make no effort to evade it.’” 

An angry blush burned upon the face of the proud 
beauty. She walked away to the window and opened 
the shutter. 

“To open the shutter is almost the same as to fire 
the pistol. Do you choose to do it?” asked the deop 
voice of the masque, 

Without reply Katy re-closed the blind, and seated 
herself inan arm-chair. Her strange. guest applied 
himself to his supper, eating delicately but with 
relish. 

“T am sure you will take a slice from the breast of 
this delicious bird, the very apotheosis of a partridge,” 
said he, carving as he spoke. 

“No, I thank you.” 

“Not? ThenI may give you a bunch of these 
Catawbas, for 


“There grows no vine 

By the haunted Rhine, 
By Danube or Guadalquivir, 

Nor on island or cape 

That bears such a grape . 
As grows by the Beautiful River."’ 


You will have them for the sake of the verse if not 
for their own, and I will not even ask you to remem- 
ber that other stanza which says that 


“ Their sweet perfume 
Fills all the room 
With a benison on the giver."’ 


As he spoke he laid the plate with a choice cluster 
of the grapes upon Miss Lascelles’s lap. She, neither 
accepting nor refusing the attention, let it remain, 
and sadly said: 

* Your life has not been without opportunities, and 
you have found no better use for them than this.” 
‘No more. You will drive me mad if you speak in 
that tone, if you persist in showing the immeasurable 
distance I have placed between myself and you,” ex- 
claimed the burglar, passionately. 

“And me? And good, you should have said.” 

“J did say it in saying you,” returned the masque, 
so simply as to show that he meant no flattery, and 
did but speak what to him was truth. 

“To see the wrong should be to turn to the right,” 
said Miss Lascelles, more gently. 

“Should be—yes. But is it always, or is it ever?” 
asked the other, bitterly. 

“ Sometimes, surely. AndI could forgive you in 
my own name and that of society, your offence in 
entering this house, if I could believe that it should 
be so with you,” said Katy, earnestly. 

** You could forgive—and forget?” asked the bur- 
glar, significantly. 

“Why should you care whether I forget or not? 
We shall probably never meet again,” said the young 
lady, with a slight return of hauteur. 

“Ah?” 

It was impossible to say whether this monosyllable 
was an interrogatory, or an exclamation, or a prom- 
ise, if indeed it were not all three, and Miss Lascelles 
looked inquiringly toward the speaker. He, how- 
ever, was absorbed in the reconstruction of the pyra- 
mid of fruit which he had disturbed in withdrawing 
the grapes, and did not appear to see or feel the mute 
inquiry. 

“And now let us return tothe parlor,” said he, 
rising. ‘I have kept you too long in this chilly 
room.” 

Miss Lascelles rose, hesitating a little, and finally 
said: 

* You have been warmed, and fed, and sheltered. 
You can ask for no further charity, and if you do 
indeed feel a pang of remorse for the guilt that led 
you here, you will show it by instantly withdrawing.” 

“No. Ihave more tosay to you, and I wish to say 
itin the room where I first saw you,” said the burglar, 
coolly, and held open the dining-room door. 

Reflecting that to resist was but to prolong the 
contest, Miss Lascelles swept through it, sufficiently 
showing her displeasure by the erect carriage of her 
head and the quick steps which led the way to the 
parlor door. 

Once more she sat in the fauteuil where an hour 
before she had been startled by the entrance of the 
burglar, and once more he leaned upon the mantel- 
shelf, looking steadfastly down upon her. 

* Will you tell me your name?” asked he. 

“ No.” 

* Folly! 
See here.” 

He strode to the table, and, from the little work- 
basket with its elegant litter of toy work and luxuri- 
ous implements, picked up a card-case, 

“It is yours?” asked he. 

Miss Lascelles deigned not so much answer as the 
stir of an eyelash. The robber waited a moment, 
then opened the case, took. out a card engraved 
“ Katherine Lascelles,” and replaced the rest where 
he had found them. 


Do you think I am so easily baulked? 











* Excuse me!” said he again, and from her lap 
raised a handkerchief in whose corner was embroi- 
dered the initials ‘‘K. L.”’ 

“ Yes, it is your name, and it suits you well,” said 
he coolly, as he let the handkerchief fall again upon 
the silken lap. ‘‘ Now, Miss Lascelles, what I have 
to say is this. I have fallenin love with you, and I 
have resolved that you shall yet be my wife. I do 
not ask you ay or no to-night, for you have as yet no 
foundation for either, although of course you think 
you have. I came to this house as a robber. I will 
carry from it but one article not strictly my own, and 
that is one of the ear-rings you now wear. Will you 
give it me?” 

“Certainly not, sir, and I consider your declara- 
tion—” 

“Very audacious, Of course. You could hardly 
do otherwise,” said the robber, with perfect coolness, 
“ But the ear-ring I must have. Will you give it, or 
do you force me, however reluctantly, to take it?” 
He stooped over her, and extended his hand. Miss 
Lascelles haughtily drew back. 

“If you resort to force, 1 must yield, of course,” 
said she. “And rather than you should touch me, I 
will give you the ear-ring.” 

She unclasped it as she spoke, and laid it upon the 
table. 

“So coy, and so proud! Well, I like you the better 
for it,’ said the mask, taking up the jewel and ex- 
amining it. 

The device was original. A bird, Aladdin’s roc, it 
might have been, with widespread wings, clutched 
in one claw a monstrous diamond, while the other 
was curled beneath him. 

“A fanciful conceit; and though the bird fly far, 
and sail through many skies, and over many seas, he 
shall return at last to the mate who will not forget 
him, who cannot but wait for him.” 

Miss Lascelles would not understand the signifi- 
cance of these words, and replied, haughtily: 

“Unless I summon the police to my aid, I see but 
small probability of recovering my property, and 
shall probably have the stone you are so generous as 
leave me, re-set. Will you have these also?” 

As she spoke, she took a few cents from the depths 
of the work-basket, and contemptuously held them 
towards the stranger, whom she now chose to regard 
asacommon thief. With an angry motion he was 
about to reject them, but suddenly seizing the hand 
and coins, he said: 

No, you cannot make me angry, but by insulting 
me you make me bold, and thus I punish you.” 

He stooped, and kissed her lips with a long, firm 
kiss, and then was gone. Gone so swiftly that not 
one of the indignant words that crowded Katherine 
Lascelles’s lips had time to form itselfin air. Hardly 
had the heart that had leaped to her throat in check- 
ing resentment, beat its first angry protest, before 
she was alone, and the firm footfalls in the hall were 
already dying away in the distance. 

Half an hour later, Miss Lascelles carried a pair of 
burning cheeks, and another of angry eyes up stairs 
to bed. But first she went into the dining-room, 
and removed all traces of more than one feaster, 
silently taking upon herself the onus of having in- 
dulged in a most unusual supper, for she had resolved 
to keep the disagreeable adventure wholly to herself, 
unless circumstances should demand an explana- 
tion. 

The pistol remained upon the table, and this, after 
a little hesitation, she carried up stairs and d it 


two lovers went on to the end 


Count Morez was speaking of jewels, and especially 


commenting upon the brilliancy of the diamond 
swinging pendant-wise from Miss Lascelles’s brooch 


that a sudden suspicion flashed across that young 


lady’s mind. 


ally worn as an ear-ring. Have you ever seen one 
like it 2?” asked she, looking full in the Cuban’s face. 


“ but whether one as fair as this I cannot say, until 
I look at it away from its present position.” 

“But the setting. Have you ever seen an ear-ring 
of this device?” 

“1 think not, but I have seen nearly all the rare 
gems in the world, I believe. It was in Persia that I 
saw diamonds. Imagine a robe, where the pattern 
was traced in jewels of different hues, so disposed as 
to feign natural flowers.” 

Miss Lascelles listened to the story, and put her 
suspicion to sleep. But it awoke again, and thereaf- 
ter haunted her so remorselessly that she became by 
turns so frigid in her treatment of him, and so ec- 
centric in her cross-examinations of his reminiscences 
of jewels, that the unhappy nobleman was driven to 
the verge of despair, and at last, risking his fate by a 
direct proposal, received the peculiar answer: 

“A free confession might have won you pardon; 
but now it is impossible. I forgive, but can do no 
more,” 

The fascinating count turned pale, then red, and 
finally, ina husky voice, begged Miss Lascelles to ex- 
plain her very *':.gular insinuation. 

The young lady looked at him with contempt. 

“Shall I restore you the pistol you lost two years 
ago?” asked she. 

The count let slip an oath (fortunately in Spanish, 
with which language I am unacquainted, and so am 
spared the necessity of repeating it), and rushed 
furiously from the room. 

The suspicion in Miss L lles’s mind departed for- 
ever, and a certainty took its place. She rang the 
bell, and said to the servant who answered it: 

“ James, if Senor Morez calls again, you will say 
that I am engaged.” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said James, in deepest humility, 
changing, as he closed the door, to a broad grin and 
the chuckling remark: 

“But not to him. Three cheers for March, I say.” 

Sad, but true, that servants will have eyes, and 
ears, and tongues other than those required for their 
work. 

With solemn glee did James that evening inform 
Mr. March that Mr. and Mrs. Lascelles were gone 
out, but Miss Lascelles was in the drawing-room, and 
would he come in? 

Mr. March hesitated, not fancying, poor innocent, 
that the solemn servitor was no more deceived than 
he was himself, as to the. joyful sound of those. tid- 
ings, and then came in, and went up stairs, 

Half an hour later, he sat upon the sofa beside Miss 
Katherine Lascelles, with his arm about her waist. 





Well, what then? They were engaged, and some 


people do such things under such circumstances. 
“Say just once, ‘I really and truly love you, Mor- 
ris,’”” pleaded the lover. 
The words softly formed themselves upon Katy’s 
smiling lips, but hardly went any further. 





in her own trunk. Then she went to bed, but I fear 
not tosleep. At any rate, her pallid cheeks and 
heavy eyes next morning awakened the attention of 
her aunt, who, although she was far too delicate to 
say so to her niece, connected these unfavorable 
symptoms with the disappearance of the partridge 
and rolls, of which Anne had informed her. 

The next day, Miss Lascelles returned to the water- 
ing-place, and soon after to the city. Here, in the 
midst of her usual engagements, surrounded by 
commonplace events and people, theymemory of her 
wild adventure became nearly incredible even to her- 
self, and at last almost passed from her memory. 
The pistol she had locked in a disused desk, the odd 
ear-ring she had had arranged as a pendant to a 
brooch, and as she had never confided the story to 
any one, there was finally nothing and no one to re- 
mind her of what she was very willing to forget. 

A year passed. The season was in its height, and 
the world held its breath awaiting the decision that 
it had perceived Miss Lascelles must soon make 
between the most prominent of her admirers. 

The elders, and the worldly-wise declared in favor 
Morris March, ‘for every one knew all about him ;” 
which meant that every one knew he was of good 
family, had pretty fair talents as a lawyer, and had 
lately inherited a large fortune from his uncle. 

But the young, the romantic, the lovers of excite- 
ment, gave suffrage as a man (or girl) for Morez— 
Morez the count, the baron, the duke, the prince, the 
potentate. Morez the Spaniard, no, the Cuban, no, 
the Moor, finally, Morez of ‘whem no one knew any- 
thing, except that he was hand disti 
in manner, wealthy, andhad dropped ‘into society, no 
one knew when or how, or through whose agency, 
and that he was more in love with Miss Lascelles than 
any one who was not a Spaniard, a Cuban, or a 
Moor could possibly have been. 

What the world knew of Morez, Miss Lascelles 
knew, and nothing more; but also like the world, 
she felt the wonderful fascination of his manner, and 
peculiarly enjoyed his animated conversation. But 

also, Morris March was a charming companion, a | 1] 
man of research and ability, and then, as the world 


tehad 











justly remarked, “every one knew all about him.” | 


“R ber, you have said it,” said Morris, some- 
what nervously, “and now, darling, take my be- 
trothal present.” 

He laid something in her hand. She shily glanced 
at it, then uttered an exclamation, and sat upright. 
It was her lost ear-ring. 

“This! What, you! No, but how did you come 
by it? Did Count Morez send it? How did you know? 
O, do tell me quick.” 

“What was it you whispered a t ago, 
Katy?” 

“I don’t remember—O, I said—I love you, Morris.” 
And the color flashed all over the beautiful face, and 
the great eyes drooped, as Love once more claimed his 
supremacy. 

“And will you give me a kiss, Katy?” 

A deeper blush, a slight motion of the regal head 
towards his own, and Morris claimed his right. 

“That is the second time I have kissed your lips, 
Katy, although the first time I had no leave. I 
stole the kiss, and I stole the ear-ring, but O, Katy, 
you stole my heart, and that was worse.” 

Miss Lascelles made a motion of withdrawal, but 
her lover held her fast. 

“No, Katy, you have owned that you loved me, 
yon have given me a kiss, Now you are my own, and 
there is no escape. Wait until you hear the whole sto- 
ry. 1 saw you at Saratoga, and of course, fell in love 
with you the firstday. That evening, you disappear- 
ed; and on inquiry, I heard that you had gone to 
your aunt’s at Thorny Cottage. I had met Miss Las- 
celles on two or three occasions, and resolved to call 
upon her, and cultivate an acquaintance with her 
niece. I rode out, and was almost at the cottage, 
wuen I met a young woman of whom I inquired the 
way, and also if she knew whether Miss Lascelles 
was at home. She briskly answered that she lived at 
Thorny Cottage herself, and Miss Lascelles had gone, 
or was going, out for the night, and no one was at 
home but her niece, Miss Katherine Lascelles. I 
thanked her, and rode on, thinking at first that the 
yame was all up, as I could not, of course, call upon 
you. Pausing before the cottage, I saw a bright 
light in the drawing-room, and a boyish impulse 
prompted me to dismount, steal up to the house, and 

| peep over the shutters into the room. 





So Mrs, Grundy waited, and Miss Lascelles and her 
It was one day when senor, or, as most people said, 
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“T watched you, Katy, for quite half an hour, and 
then a wild scheme came into my head, and took such 
hold of my fancy, that I resolved to put it in execu- 
tion. I stole away from the window, re-mounted, 
and galloped to Saratoga, dressed myself in dark 
clothes, put into my pocket a mask, which I had pro- 
vided in case a masquerade came off while I was out 
at the Springs, rode back, put my horse out of sight 
in a little wood, prowled about the house until I found 
a back window left unfastened, made my entrance, 
and you know the rest. I did my best to frighten 
you, Katy, because I wanted to shake you out of 
that imperial calm, which kept me at such a distance, 
and I talked in the ‘ grand, gloomy and peculiar’ style 
to keep up my character. 

“When I told you I would marry you, sooner or 
later, however, I meant what I said, for I knew that 
I loved you so deeply and truly that you could not 
but return my love, though the day might not come 
that week, or the next. I never felt that it had 
come, till to-day, Katy, but now—you said you 
loved me, dear.” 

“And so I do, but—” 

“Nay, no qualifications. I have made my confes- 
sion, and I take my pardon thus, and thus.” 

It was not until several days, not, indeed, until 
Count Morez had disappeared from “ society ” as sud- 
denly as he appeared, that Miss Lascelles remember- 
ed to tell her lover of the erroneous suspicions she 
had cherished regarding him. 

Mr. March laughed outright. 

“My dear child,” exclaimed he, “ you could hard- 
ly have hit harder if he had indeed been the robber. 
Count, or rather, plain Senor Morez, killed another 
creole in a duel, near Havana, and so ran away for 
safety to the States. He is rich, and well enough in 
every way except this, and some day his friends will 
get him a pardon, and he will go back to Cuba. But 
when you talked to him of confessing his crime, and 
then taunted him with a mysterious pistol, of course 
he thought you knew everything, and probably his 
natural indignation acted favorably as an antidote to 
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VIOLETS. 
py KATE PUTNAM. 


THE month was April, but the air was warm as 
May. It was an early spring, and down the lane 
leading to the house you could see, on either side, the 
red, budding clusters lighting the maple, and the 
tender green that wreathed the elm. At the end, 
nestled in a spot which the summer wind shook into 
& murmurous, leafy sea, stood the house—an old 
brown building of only one story. Within, the spring 
sunshine lay upon the floor in great golden bars, 
staring broadly at the generous fire, which winked 
and nodded at it confidentially, as much as to say— 
“Let’s see which of us will get the hottest!” And 
what with both of them, hot enough it was for little 
Violet Caldwell, bending uneasily over her piles of 
ironing. 

Violet Caldwell! the name seemed out of place for 
the Widow Colby’s small drudge, and the child her- 
self appeared quite as unsuited to the position. She 
had never known father or mother, but had been 
reared by her uncle who had brought her to G—— 
when only a wee, toddling baby. As she grew out of 
infancy, her health became delicate, and, for the 
benefit of fresh air and exercise, she was left in charge 
of this Mrs. Colby, during a journey which her 
uncle’s business rendered necessary. From this jour- 
ney he never returned; nor, though speculations in- 

ble were I ded, did any real tidings ever 
come back; so poor little Violet was left alone in 
G—, without a relation, or friend, even, unless the 
hard woman in whose temporary care she had been 
placed, could be reckoned on the latter score. 

For atime there was a floating rumor that the 
child should have inherited some fortune which had 
been held in trust for her by her uncle; but, as every 
gt of the latter was utterly lost, the report came to 








his passion.” 

“ How very unfortunate, and how very ridiculous,” 
said Katy, laughing and blushing, but as the senor 
had disappeared, and as an explanation would at 
any rate have been somewhat difficult, the matter 
was dropped, and the fascinating count never knew 
exactly whether to believe Miss Lascelles slightly in- 
sane, or that she knew all about his “little affair.” 

By special request of the quasi burglar, the pendant 
was re-set as an ear-ring, and Miss Lascelles wore the 
pair recently, on the day when she became Mrs. 
Morris March. 








WELL ANSWERED. 

**J will not believe anything but what I under- 
stand,” said a self-confident young manin a hotel, 
one day. 

“ Nor will I,” said another. 

“ Neither will I,” chimed in a third. 

“Gentlemen,” said one well known to me, who was 
on a journey, and whosat close by, “do I understand 
you correctly, that you will not believe anything that 
you don’t understand ?” 

“T will not,” said one, and so said each one of the 
trio. 

“Well,” said the stranger, “in my ride this morn- 
ing I saw some geese in a field eating grass; do you 
believe that?” 

“ Certainly,” said the three unbelievers. 

“T also saw pigs eating grass; do you believe 
that?” 

“ Of course,” said the three. 

“And I also saw sheep and cows eat grass; do you 
believe that?” 

“ Of course,” was again replied. 

‘Well, but the grass which they had formerly eat- 
en had by digestion turned to feathers on the backs 
of geese, to bristles on the backs of the swine, to 
wool on the sheep, and on the cows it had turned to 
hair; do you believe that, gentlemen?” 

“Certainly,” they replied. 

* Yes, you believe it,” he rejoined, “ but do you un- 
derstand it?” 

They were confounded, and silent, and evidently 
ashamed, as they well might be. 





STOLEN GOODS IN ENGLAND. . 

Considerable ingenuity is displayed by the thieves 
in conveying their unlawful possessions from one 
place to another. Hampers, clothes-baskets, hat- 
boxes, carpet-bags, and brown paper parcels, con- 
taining stolen articles, are carried by women dressed 
like servants, and by honest and unsuspecting errand- 
boys, and parties who frequently have no knowledge 
of the contents of the luggage. Stolen articles are 
booked regularly at the goods station, and travel 
along the streets and railways in company with hon- 
est merchandise.. A thief will occasionally buy two 
or three pounds of cheese or butter, insert therein a 
gold watch or a diamond ring, place the eatable upon 
a plate, and the savory commodity is safely carried 
along the street under the detective’s very nose, 
whose only notion or desire concerning the cheese 
may be that it would make a nice rare bit for his 
supper. Thousands of pounds’ worth of jewelry have 
travelied the whole length of a railway stitclied up in 
asalmon ora hare. Some thieves, it is said, once 
obtained, in the provinces, a large quantity of jewel- 
ry, and devised a strange method of sending it to the 
fence-master in London. They purchased a very 
large Stilton cheese, scooped out the inside, filled it 
with valuables, and then sent it off per goods train, 
like any other cheese. 





idered mythical. At all events, it was held to 
pa a charitable and praiseworthy act, when Mrs. 
Colby, after some weeks of expectation, adopted the 








and let ‘your pattern be the baay humming-bee ; for 
they’re as thick as rain down in the meadow. It’s 
all alive with ’em, and you can hear their hum ’way 
down on the bridge.” 

“ Which meadow?” asked Violet, eagerly. 

“The Patten meadow. You'll go, wont you? 
There are lots of violets down there, and the willows 
are all feathered out, and smell as sweet! Come; we 
can slip through that window and be off, and nobody 
the wiser for it. Your ironing is done, and Aunt 
Colby can’t care, as long as she don’t know it.” 

“It’s no use, Grant,” said the girl, sorrowfully— 
“T can’t go. My afternoon work isn’t half done ;” 
and she rapidly enumerated a list which might al- 
most have staggered the hundred-handed Briareus. 

“What a shame to keep you forever at work!” 
said Grant, indignantly. ‘‘ And I wanted to tell you 
something, too, when we got down there. Well, I 
was a little afraid you couldn’t go, so I brought up 
something for you;” and going to the pantry, he took 
out a bunch of the sweetest purple-hearted violets 
that ever drank spring honey-dews and shadows. 
He held them up to her—“ The first of the year,” he 
said. 

She gave a little cry of delight as she caught them 
from his hands. ‘O how blue! how large and sweet! 
Aren’t they perfectly beautiful?” she repeated. 

“They’re well enough,” he said, affecting an in- 
difference he did not feel, for his eyes fairly danced 
at the sight of her pleasure. ‘‘ You like them be- 
cause you’re named for ’em, I know, but you 
oughtn’t to have been. There,” and he brushed her 
cheek with the flowers—“ your eyes are exactly the 
opposite color. You have real yellow eyes, Vy.” 

“O Grant!” and the “yellow eyes” sought the 
ground in mortification. He stopped teasing her, 
instantly. 

“Why, what of that? They’re prettier than blue. 
They’re the prettiest eyes I ever saw; and so odd, 
too! I like ’em for not being a bit like anybody’s 
else. Hark! what’s that sweet music? Aunt Colby 
is calling you, I should think,” 

“O Grant, you must go, then, or I shall get such a 





little orphan as her future companion and ‘maid-of- 
all-work, though this latter intention she did not take 
pains to publish. People spoke sagely, too, about 
Violet’s good luck in finding such a home; and as the 
widow was well-to-do, and childless, it was supposed 
that her possessions would some day pass into the 
girl’s hands. 

The latter was fortunate as far as the material 
goods of life—food and shelter and clothing—went, 
but her heart and soul were starved, and even 
her body had a hard task-mistress. Mrs. Colby 
was a smart, capable woman, who bowed herself 
down and worshiped before neatness and good 
housewifery, and believed that she who crowded 
the work of two minutes into one, achieved a prouder 
distinction than all the poets, statesmen and heroes 
of history. Such being the law of the house, so soon 
as Violet’s little hands could be taught their use, she 
was put into harness, and worked from morning till 
night, oftentimes beyond her strength; and now, 
thoroughly weary, she stood before the ironing-table. 
She was an odd little creature of fourteen, with a face 
older, and a body younger than her age—one of those 
childish puzzles who perplex us with the wonder 
whether they will twist into an angular, incomplete 
womanhood, or round into sudden beauty. Her hair, 
profuse and wavy, was of a rare shade of deep, 
golden brown, and her large, hollow eyes much the 
same in color, but her face was thin and wan; just 
now, indeed, paler than usual, in spite of the hard, 
heating work. She looked despairingly at the heap 
still remaining in the clothes-basket, saying to her- 
self, as she rested a moment: 

** All those towels and handkerchiefs to iron, now, 
and my back aches so—yes, ma’am!” for from an- 
other room came Mrs. Colby’s sharp tones, summon- 
ing her to some new labor. 

When this new task was over, she went back to her 
unfinished work, but on reaching the table, found it 
completely divested of any appearance of ironing. 
The handkerchiefs and towels were neatly smoothed 
and folded, the iron set to cool behind the chimney, 
and the sheets and holder wrapped together in the 
clothes-basket, which was put away in its proper 
corner. She stood motionless, looking with a sort of 
amazement upon this fairy work, until she was 
roused by a merry voice, singing: 


“* Our daily task is ended: 
The afternoon is splendid !* "— 


Instantly, with a quick bound, she crossed the 
room, and opening the door of the pantry, pulled 
from its fragrant recesses the stalwart figure of a boy 
of perhaps seventeen. 

“How long since you have taken to ironing, 
Grant?” she asked, quizzically. 

“ Ever since I found I could do it so well,” was the 
saucy answer. ‘ Just compare your work and mine, 
and see which is the best! I don’t doubt Aunt Col- 
by’ll want to hire me at any price, if she sees them 
towels; so don’t you tell, Vy.” 

It was curious to see the change that had come 
over the girl the moment she saw him. Her face was 
all alive with fun and feeling, and her eyes gleamed 
like two golden stars. She vouchsafed no answer to 
his last speech, but said, gravely, with the air of an 
old lady rebuking a naughty child: 

“T should like to know, Grant Hayward, what you 
think of yourself, stealing about people’s houses in 
this way! How did you get in?” 

“Got in the way I mean you shall get out—by the 
window. Come, Vy, I want you to finish the song, 


quick to follow any fault, and she was already deeply 
ashamed of her passion-fit. 

“What did you want to tell me, Grant?” she 
asked, after a moment. 

“Come down to the brook, and there you shall 
hear it,’’ he said. When she demurred at this, he 
exclaimed, reproachfully, ‘‘ I should think you might 
—it’s the last walk, almost, we shall have together.” 

“ The last—O, what do you mean?” 

Her voice was full of a startled apprehension, and 
she walked on with him, unresisting, now. 

Then he told her the new prospect which chance 
had opened to him that day—told her with a boy’s 
eager anticipations and restless delight in change, 
while she listened, in a sort of stunned silence. Some 
good luck had given him the opportunity of leading 
the sailor life the mere thought of which had 80 fas- 
cinated him. Violet knew well the extent of that 
fascination, for had she not been his confidant— 
talked with him for hours upon the delights of such 
a possibility? And now it was realized; and he was 
speaking of going away—of leaving her to an exist- _ 
ence in which he should have no part. How could 
she live so entirely alone as the loss of her only friend 
must leave her? 

Grant was actually the poor child’s sole comfort in 
life, and to miss him was to miss everything. So, 
with the excitement of the afternoon’s passion still 
upon her, she slipped from his hold and leaned against 
the old tree, in such a storm of grief, as seemed al- 
most to>tear in pieces her frail body. Grant was 
frightened. He had never seen such an agony of sor- 
row, and it silenced the words upon his lips; words 
of regret at leaving her. Tears came in the boy’s 
eyes; he put his arm about her impulsively, saying: 

“Don’t ery so, Vy, don’t! It hurts me to see you 
feel like that, and I thought you would be so pleased 
at my chance!” 

He had appealed, unconsciously, to one of her 
strongest characteristics—sympathy with others. 
The selfishness of her grief struck her, and with a 
sharp struggle she conquered its violent expression, 
Shutting her hands tightly, as if thus to hold in check 





ding! Yes, ma’am,” to a second 
* Please don’t stay any longer!” 

“Well then, I wont; but you must promise to 
come down the lane, after supper. Come down to 
the third maple tree on the right hand, and I’ll be 
there. I’ve something I must tell you to-night, 
about—Mercy! she’s coming after you. Good-by. 
R ber this ing, and don’t tell her about my 
ironing ;” and with a laugh, he leaped through the 
window and was off down the lane, just as Mrs. Col- 
by opened the kitchen door. Impatient at Violet’s 
momentary delay, she came to learn the cause, and 
finding that the child was not at work, attacked her 
at once, sharply. 

“So that’s the way you spend your time, is it? and 
the day’s work not half done! You're an idle, good- 
for-nothing critter—don’t earn your salt, and never 
did. ’I'was the poorest speckerlation I ever made, 
when I took you here.” 

She stopped, as if expecting an answer, but none 
came. Violet stood at the window, with lips tightly 
drawn in a kind of enforced patience, and, angry at 
her silence, the woman began again, more violently 
than before. 

“TI s’pose you think I’m goin’ to run after you 
when I want you, you little pauper! I sh’d like to 
know why you can’t come when I call you, instid of 
standing there with your hands behind you. Answer 
me, miss!” And seizing the girl by the shoulder, she 
began shaking her, as if to shake the words out of 
her; but before Violet could reply, the widow had let 
go her grasp to clutch at something which she had 
just seen upon the table. It was the precious bunch 
of violets, which had been dropped when Grant 
jumped from the window. Turning it over and over, 
contemptuously, she said: 

“‘ Wher’d you get these things? There, you needn’t 
try to make up a story—” as she saw the child hesi- 
tating—‘I know Grant Hayward’s ben here, just’s 
well’s if I’d seen him. Pretty way to do yer work, 
chattering with that idle monkey, and taking his 
dirty weeds!” And she tossed the flowers out of the 
window, with a gesture as if she were throwing her 
special aversion, Grant Hayward, along with them. 
Violet sprang toward her at this. Her cheeks were 
burning now, and her eyes flashing, as she said, ina 
voice that actually trembled with excitement: 

“‘T hate you! I hate you! Ifyou do that again, I'll 
kill you!”” And going out, she picked up the flowers, 
wiped the dust from them carefully, and carried 
them to her room. 

Poor Violet! How changed from a few minutes 
before! The coarse taunts of her hard mistress had 
been very hard to bear, but that last act of persecu- 
tion had tried her beyond endurance, and her goaded 
spirit had flashed out in a manner most unusual with 
her. From the very rareness of such demonstrations, 
they startled Mrs, Colby, to whom the girl seemed 
almost out of her senses, as indeed, for the moment, 
she really was. So, when she came back to the 
kitchen, though she seemed in her usual quiet mood 
the woman refrained from taunting her, or even re- 
proving her outbreak, merely telling her to “spring 
to, and make the bread before it got any later.” 

After supper, Violet, so soon as she could escape 
the sharp eyes so seldom off guard, ran down the 
lane, according to promise. She found Grant waiting 
by the maple tree. 
“TI thought you never would come,” he said, impa- 
tiently. ‘Guess you found it hard work to leave 
Aunt Colby’s sweet society.” 
Violet did not speak of that afternoon’s trial; for, | 








impulsive as she was, with her, repentance was ever 


the gasping throbs of her heart, she said slowly: 

“Tam glad, Grant, real glad! I’m sorry I cried so, 
but ’twasthe thought of your going away. But I 
wont again!” 

With the words a great sob came tearing its way 
through her throat, threatening to overwhelm her 
again with its choking intensity. She stamped her 
foot to keep down the rising passion. 

* But I shall come back again, little Goosey,” said 
Grant, comfortingly. ‘ You forgot that, didn’t you?” 

She lifted to his face her great eyes, their golden 
light half quenched in tears that still lingered heavily 
about them.” 

“Will it be long, Grant?” she asked imploringly. 
“ You know I haven’t anybody but you.” { 
He answered cheerily. To him, a boy, with all a 
boy’s energy and bright anticipations, the parting did | 


painful, indeed; would have been so even without the | 
evident agony which it cost her, for he was very fond ; 
of her, but he had yet to learn how she had inwound 
herself with his being, until there was scarce a chord 
in his whole nature to which some thought of Violet 
was not the key-note. That knowledge was to come 
hereafter, in long moments of weary waiting and 
watching; in days and nights of feverish ill; now, 
suffering far less than she, he soothed her with kind 
words of quick and safe return, and happiness that 
should follow. 

“When I come back, you shall live with me al- 
ways,” he said. “I shall get rich, and come home 
and marry you, and take you away from old Aunt 
Colby. Remember, Vy, you’re going to be my wife, 
so don’t you fall in love with anybody else, but wait 
for me.” 

And the girl assented soberly to all he said. 

Violet lived a lonely life after Grant went away. 
She could not, of course, hear often from him, a sailor, 
literally tossed hither and thither by the winds of 
chance; but she had one letter from him, describing 
enthusiastically his ocean life, mentioning modestly 
but with natural pride, the commendations he had 
received for rescuing a drowning man, and ending 
with kind thoughtful words which made the child’s 
lip tremble, and her eyes brim over. This first letter 
was also the last, for the “Mary Anne” sprung 
aleak one night, and went down with nearly all her 
crew. Twoof the men, after floating about awhile 
with spars, were picked up and saved, but all the rest 
perished. Neither of those rescued was Grant Hay- 
ward. 

When this news reached Violet, however, she was 
under tenderer care than the hard Mrs. Colby could 
give. A wealthy relative had most suddenly and un- 
expectedly appeared upon the scene, and, after liber- 
ally repaying the widow for her scanty protection, 
had removed the girl to another home far away. 
Violet vanished, but whither, the good people of the 


knew, and with that they were obliged to content 
themselves. So months and years passed by and she 
was forgotten. 

It was a cold March night. Snow had fallen, half 
covering the streets of the city, and there was ableak 
blast from the north. A night, one would think, for 
the extremes of comfort and suffering. A night 
when, in luxurious homes, the grand drawing-room 





would be deserted, and the inmates, sitting im some 
| cosy little parlor, would draw the crimson eurtains 


not mean what it meant to the lonely child. It was | 





town could not learn. In proportion as her fortunes 
became difficult to discover, their interest in her in- 
» | creased, and they were greatly disappointed to find 
that a mystery they could not solve wrapped her ° 
| movements. But she was gone; that was all they 
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close, and heap the grate with reddening coals, and 
wrap themselves in warm, deep-dyed draperies, until, 
through heat and color, the very spirit ot fire seemed 
enthroned in the glowing air; a night when the stu- 
dent, in his library, would see the lamplight gleam 
and flutter upon marble form and pictured face, and 
in his haunted solitude, would find at his very lips 
the great thought that had so often eluded his grasp— 
a night when, in country kitchens, the flames ran 
riot in the great chimneys, and laughed saucily in 
the eyes of lads and lasses, as it chased their shadows 
nimbly about the room, or crackled in accompaniment 
to their singing. A night, too, when silent watchers 
in dim dead-rooms felt the very iciness of the corpse 
freezing the slow current of their blood, and shud- 
dered to imagine in every shadow that wavered across 
the floor, the disembodied spirit, stealing with form- 
less, soundless tread, to gaze into the unconscious face 
of the dead thing wherein it had suffered and sinned ; 
a night when wretched Poverty, drawing, with stiff- 
ened fingers, the scanty rags closer, moaned through 
livid lips—“* How long will the night be?” and heard 
only the answering howl of the snow-wind. On this 
night a man went wandering up and down through 
the slippery streets, seeking vainly for refuge, until 
pausing by a great house, he pushed open the door 
of the vestibule, by some chance left unfastened, 
and, creeping in, fell in a heavy stupor, his head upon 
the cold stone step. The hours came and went, but 
the prostrate figure never stirred, and when the dawn 
trembled in the gray March sky, that deathly sleep 
still held him. 

In a pleasant room of the same house, sat two 
ladies; one elderly, the other a girl of perhaps twenty. 
The former shivered as she glanced out of the window, 
saying: 

“What an awful night it was. I could scarcely 
sleep for the wind.” 

“ It was terrible, indeed,” was the low-spoken an- 
swer. The lady glanced at her companion. 

“You look pale this morning, my dear. Did the 
wind keep you awake, too?” 

The girl shook her head, but before she could an- 
swer there was ascream inthe hall, and a servant 
came with a frightened face to say that there was a 
drunken man on the front steps. 

*“*Have somebody call the police, Bridget,” said 
Mrs. Ordway. But the young lady rose to look into 
the affair herself. Her companion remonstrated: 

“A drunken man, my dear! Is it quite—safe, for 
you to gonear him? Why not let the servants at- 
tend to such a matter?” 

« Because, Mrs. Ordway, if the man has been there 
all night, it is more than likely that he is freezing to 
death, if not already frozen,” was the quiet answer; 
to which Bridget added her vehement assurances 
“that he cud do no harrum, sure; he laid there dead- 
like, and wud spake nivir a wurrd!” 

Followed by the servant, the young lady passed 
through the hall to the door. She started somewhat 
as she bent down to look in his face, as he lay there, 
scarcely breathing. But after a brief examination 
she said: 

“So farasI can see, nothing is wrong with the 
man except that he is sick and frozen nearly to death. 
Call John and Patrick, Bridget, and let them bring 
him into the house, and then make one of them go 
for Dr. Myers. He can save him—perhaps—with an- 
other glance at the pale upturned face before her. 


When Mrs. Ordway learned what was being done, 
she objected, feebly. ‘‘ Why not call the police and 
have the poor creature taken toa hospital? There 
might be some dreadful disease about him, and—” 
but her words were cut short by the impatient 
listener. 

“ The man is dying of cold,” she said. I believe 
if he is taken to a hospital at present he will never 
reach it alive, and I would run any risk sooner than 
send him away in such a condition. But there is no 
necessity for your being troubled with the matter, at 
all. I shall see Dr. Myers and attend to everything 
needful, and as the man isin the west room, if you 
remain here, you cannot even hear a sound from 
him.” 

Speaking thus, she walked away with indignant 
haste. Mrs, Ordway, as the door closed, drew her 
shawl around her, and with ashiver rang for more 
coal, while she wondered how Violet could have taken 
that person into the house! 

Dr. Myers shook his head after an examination of 
“that person,” pronouncing him to be in a very 
critical state. Fever had fastened its clutch upon 
him, and numbing hands of ice struggled to bear him 
to the gate of death. It was doubtful if consciousness 
would ever return, But for one moment of torture 
it did return, The man had fallen asleep in that 
frozen stupor, and he awokein the hot delirium of 
fever. Suddenly his eyes, unclosing, turned languidly 
from one to the other of the watchful group, with a 
conscious horror in their dilating depths; then the 
faint light of reason died, the slender support of in- 
telligence slipped from his relaxing hold, and he was 
drifting far out upon a shoreless sea, tossed by every 
rushing wave. Violet's eyes filled with tears, as she 
looked upon the young but wasted face, and she left 
the room abruptly. In the passage she met Bridget 
who was in search of her, and who held in her hand 
asmall object over which her fingers were tightly 
clasped. This she extended to Violet. 

“Shure, Miss Violet, it belongs to the poor man in 
there, an’ it’s a good Catholic he ts, an’ me thinkin’ 
him dhrunk all the time, the saints forgive me! for 
it’s wan ov their blissid picturs he kept forninst him, 
te be between him and harrum, the poor crathur!”” 

Violet took the little image in her hand. It was, 
indeed, a temale face, but a very youthful one, where- 


in, too, she fancied a resemblance to a certain old- 
time countenance, appertaining to no saint, but, oc- 
casionally, a very decided sinner. With an unsteady 
step she moved away, taking it with her. 

March had howled himself out, and April’s uncer- 
tain steps were wandering over the earth. The stony 
city streets were too hard for her soft feet, and the 
dwellers in towns felt her presence only in the moist 
warmth and delicious wafts of sweet air, borne 
thither by the eager winds upon which she had 
breathed. But Violet could not help thinking how, 
out in broad country fields, the young grass was grow- 
ing and greening day and night, drinking from sun 
and shower, a wine of life that should by-and-by 
stream up freshly into the tangled richness of July 
meadows, or settle into honey-heavy heads of clover. 
She knew that in sheltered hollows, the violets were 
all awake and stirring, and, on the plains, the tender 
little “‘baby-heels,” as the country people called 
them, were bleeding with the haste they had made 
over the rough ground. Now was the time when the 
ever-dropping tears of soft showers, taking root 
among the dead leaves, hid themselves there awhile, 
to re-appear in long trails of May-flowers white as 
the snows from which they had crept, or flushed with 
the color that still lingered about last year’s fallen 
maple leaves. Now every hill flashed all over with a 
net-work of silver threads; the woods were reaching 
out to the skies blind trembling hands, whose myriad 
fingers unfolded and caught eagerly at the soft air 
flowing around them, then unsatisfied, followed, fur- 
ther and further away, the circling murmur of the 
treacherous wind; now a low twitter from bark and 
bough filled the ear, and the wandering breezes that 
tossed the willow-feathers shook as many bees as 
blossoms. 

While Violet dreamed over these things, the sick 
man’s feverish fancies were busy with the same sub- 
jects. A chance mention of her own name had caught 
his restless inattention, and, after that, he muttered 
sometimes of meadows and violets and country lanes. 
By-and-by, when the delirium had left his brain, she 
had every day a cluster of these flowers brought, that 
he might feast his eyes upon them, or hold them in 
his hot fingers; for she observed how much delight 
these simple blossoms seemed to afford him. Some- 
times he would look from them to her with a thought- 
ful, perplexed air, but whatever the fancy that was 
bewildering him, it never shaped itself into speech. 
When his strength had partially returned, he alluded 
again to a subject whose discussion he had more than 
once attempted; and this time it was with a resolu- 
tion that would not be denied. She listened silently 
while he spoke of his immediate departure, but when 
he tried to express the gratitude too great tor speech, 
she interrupted the faltering words. 

“You had a right to all, and more than all that I 
have done for you,” she said, quietly. ‘I would not 
send away from my doors any human being in such a 
condition as yours,but you had a special claim on me.” 

A look of extreme surprise passed over the young 
man’s face. “ Z7had a claim upon you?” he asked, 
adding, sadly, ‘There is scarcely a person in the 
world from whom I can claim anything; but from 
you—how could you owe a service to one like me— 
one too far removed even to have seen your face 
before?” 

“Will you listen to me while I tell you a story?” 
said Violet, smiling. “It is not long enough to ex- 
haust your patience, and as it is about the sea it may 
interest you, since you are a sailor.” 

Again, as she spoke so carelessly of a fact which 
she had not learned from him, that bewildered look 
rested upon his face, but she continued, without 
giving him time to speak: 

“T had a friend once who was absent from his 
northern home many years—years which were passed 
in imprisonment, and sickness, and enforced wander- 
ings from shore to shore. He seemed the sport of 
fortune. Some evil fate attended his steps, and 
wrecked every ship in which he embarked. At last, 
broken in health and spirits, he found himself nearing 
his native land. Just as he was beginning to hope 
for a prosperous end to his voyage, the old fatality 
revived, and one night the ship went to pieces upon 
arock. Like several others, he was too late for the 
boats, which had already pushed off, crowded from 
stem to stern, and groaning beneath the load which 
threatened to swamp them. Whatshould he do? 
Remain upon the settling ship, awaiting death’s 
stealthy approach, and so tasting the bitterness of 
his poison-cup drop by drop, or shorten the long 
agony by his own act? He chose the latter course; 
so, when the waves came creeping up, licking the 
doomed ship and playing cruelly about their victim, 
he cast himself among them and floated off, clinging 
toa broken spar. In this way he drifted on for hours, 
and at length saw, afar off, the glimmer of a sail. 
It came nearer, and the ice of despair began to melt 
about his heart. There was yet a chance of life. 
But the ship passed on, and his shouts were as whis- 
pers in the clamor of wind and wave. Then all hope 
fled, and the bitterness of death was upon him. He 
shut his eyes and drifted on. Suddenly a cheery 
voice rung in his ears; a strong grasp lifted him soon 
from his slippery hold; and, before his numbed senses 
could collect themselves, he was resting in safety 

upon deck, with pitying faces bending over him. It 





| seemed as if this brave deed had broken the evil spell 
about him, for he reached his home at last, to save 
his adopted child from a life of misery, and to rescue 
from false friends the fortune that belonged to her— 
Grant Hayward!” she cried, breaking off abruptly, 
‘*what does that child owe to the one who, at his own 
peril, preserved every blessing of her existence? 
Should she let him die at her very door?” 





The man had listened eagerly to her rapid speech. 

“You know my name,” he said, “‘and a fragment 
of my life; but you do not know all I owe you. My 
debt of gratitude is not lightened by doing what any 
other man would have done.” 

“But what any other man did not do,” she an- 
swered. “But I know more of you than you imag- 
ine;” and, unlocking a casket, she gave him the little 
picture which Bridget had found. He started at 
sight of it. 

“It's not lost, then, as I was afraid. But do you 
know anything of her? It was tor her sake that I 
cared most to live,” he added, low, “for she hadn’t a 
friend in the world besides me.” 

“Nor has she now,” said Violet, smiling. ‘ I do 
know a great deal ofher. She is a woman now, with 
houses and lands, and the power of living the beauti- 
ful life she used to long for, but she is all alone in the 
world, still.””. She stopped, for he was looking at her, 
doubtful, perplexed. 

“Grant,” she said, holding out her hand, “ have 
you never suspected me in all this time?” 

He could not speak at first for surprise. At last— 

“You reminded me of her always. Your name, 
and something in your looks and ways brought her 
back ; but how could I think of finding my little Vy 
in such a place, and so changed? Only your eyes 
are the same—” 

** «Real yellow eyes,’ Grant.” 

He remembered, and laughed. Then they fell to 
talking of old times, and for a while they seemed the 
careless girl and boy that used to pick violets in the 
meadow. But presently a shade of constraint fell 
upon his manner, and this did not escape her. 

“ What is it, Grant?” she asked. “Are you sorry 
to find me again?” 

“Tt is because I have lost you,” he said, bitterly. 
“ This beautiful lady, ‘with houses and lands,’ never 
can be my little Vy—my little wife.” 

“And why not?” 

“We are too far removed from each other—I have 
nothing.” 

“And what should I have had, but for you? Grant, 
if I thought that my wealth—the wealth which your 
hand preserved for me—could divide us, I would cast 
it away. But why should that matter, when it is as 
much yours as mine? O, you need not remonstrate— 
Iam only following what I know would have been 
my uncle’s wish, had he lived.” 

“As if I would take advantage of your generosity!” 

“But you must—of my justice, rather—unless you 
prefer to go back to that desert island where you were 
cast away so long. How unflattering it is that even 
such a life should seem easier to accept than the pay- 
ment of the righteous debt I owe you. How you 
must dislike me, Grant!” 

He looked at her reproachfully. 

“The loss is hard enough without this jesting. 
My little Violet, whose image never left my heart! I 
believe it was the thought of her that kept me alive 
through those cruel years of watching and waiting; 
and that thought has brought me back only to find 
that we are further apart than when the sea rolled 
between us.” 

“How proud youare!” shesaid. “So much prouder 
than I, for I innocently thought that while the heart 
was unchanged nothing else could matter; and if you 
had brought back from your desert island uncounted 
treasures, they never could have frightened me from 
you. O, Grant!” And a scarlet flame burned on 
her cheek, though she spoke laughingly—*‘ Must I 
tell you what I would rather have you guess?” 

He caught her close at that. ‘‘ You shall give me 
what you like—anything, since the best gift is already 
mine. You know the only return I can make, but 
that shall be in full measure.” 

“Tt is enough,” she said. ‘I murmured against 
fortune, because she gave me wealth and took away 
happiness—took away the only friends of my life. 
Grant, do you know what has been my dearest earthly 
treasure in all these yearsof loss? Just a little clus- 
ter of violets, withered and scentless, but so filling. 
my heart that no other flower could blossom among 
their dead hopes and memorles.” 

“And for their sake you could wait so long?” 

“For the sake of what they had meant, and should 
some day mean again, I could have waited till 
heaven,” she answered. 





TWO WAYS OF DOING A THING. 

In the mail train down from Harrisburg one day 
last week, we had, in the next seat forward of us, a 
gentleman Jack in go-a-shore outfit, jolly, genteel 
and happy, with a decidedly pretty specimen of 
eighteen year cld, country crinoline, to whom he’d 
been a week spliced, and was convoying Philadelphia- 
ward. 

Opposite Jack and wife were a couple that any one 
could see were on a honeymoon cruise, the bride all 
blushes, beauty and bashfulness, and the gallant 
bridegroom all devotion and endearment. At one of 
the way stations half way down the road, the cars 
stopped, and the careful, considerate, gentlemanly 
bridegroom thus addressed his timid bride: 

“My love, I am about to step out for a few mo- 
ments, to procure some refreshments. Don’t be 
alarmed during my absence.” 

Gentleman Jack took the cue, and patting his 
young wife on the shoulder, sung out as if he were 
hailing the maintop gallant yard in a gale of wind: 

“Tsay, wifey, I’m going ashore to wet my whistle; 
don’t tumble overboard while I’m gone.” 





What seat should woman yield up entirely as the 
prerogative of man? Deceit. 





{Written for The Flag of our Unton.) 
SHADOWS. 


BY ELLIS WARDOUR. 


The moonlight was flinging shadows 
Over the dewy grass, 

As I sat by the window watching 
For a well-known shadow to pass. 


It came by the side of the pathway 
That led to our cottage door, 

But paused by the lilac bushes, 
Where it never had paused before. 


Aud another shadow flitted 
Out through the lighted hall, 
And across the branches of roses 
1 saw the shadow fall. 


They met by the fragrant lilacs, 
And I saw the taller bend 
Over the slender shadow 
Of the girl 1 called my friend. 


Ah! his love was light as the shadow 
Of the graceful lilac-tree, 

And the sun of her royal beauty 
Had turned it away from me. 


Before the dawn of the morning 
All moonlight shadows depart ; 

But the shadow that fell that evening, 
Forever will rest on my heart. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


OUR HEROES, 


BY RICHARD FAULKNER, 





Ir had been one of the pleasantest of seasons—the 
summer of 18—. Not hot—even in the very heat of 
dog-days. A calm, mild atmosphere had reigned, 
almost uninterruptedly, from the commencement of 
June. It had been observable, however, that there 
had been a lack of the usual thunder-storms; and 
some predicted that this lack portended a sickly 
autumn. But, as the summer merged into Septem- 
ber, and it was still bright and pleasant, these proph- 
ecies were disregarded. 

All at once, simultaneously in several cities, the 
dreaded cholera made its appearance; and, in a few 
weeks, it had carried off many more than the public 
press had dared to enumerate, lest the alarm should 
spread into a perfect panic. Precautions were at- 
tempted in many ways, in a quiet sort of manner, as 
if the authorities were resolved not to invite the 
pestilence; but, in the city where our tale has its 
location, the word was not nanied, save in sympathy 
for less favored spots. 

Here and there, one more thoughtful than the 
mass, set his house in order, as if there might be dan- 
ger ahead; and of this class was Mrs. Effingham, a 
widow lady, who having once been in Calcutta with 
her husband, who was « sea-captain, and witnessed 
the ravages made by the cholera, was now alive to 
its horrible probabilities. She resided, with her 
danghter, Clemence, in the upper part of the city, in 
a remarkably healthy location, where the streets were 
clean and the inhabitants careful that nothing that 
could offend the senses was allowed to come. 

Mrs. Effingham’s house was airy and pleasant, 
commanding a view of the sea, and, in fact, the most 
desirable abode that the city afforded. So thought a 
young physician, Doctor Arthur Harris, who had 
coaxed her into receiving him as a boarder, six 
months before the date of our record. 

Once having known his worth, the lady would have 
been loth to part with the young doctor. It was 
very pleasant to the two lonely ladies, who seldom 
went abroad, to hear his pleasant chat at tea time, to 
learn the many little items of daily news, and to 
listen to his piquant and merry anecdotes, or to catch 
inspiration from his more serious and thoughttul 
words. H's «vas, indeed, 

“The sunny temper, bright when all is strife, 
The simple heart that mocks at worldly wiles, 
Light wit that plays along the calm of life, 
And stirs its languid surface into smiles.’ 

And in such a home as Mrs, Effingham’s his char- 
acter was fully understood and appreciated. No 
mother nor sister—and Doctor Harris had neither— 
could have ministered more sweetly to his daily hap- 
piness, in the little cares and attentions that make up 
the sum of human life, than did his kind hostess and 
her daughter. 

Clemence /fSngham had never known a brother’s 
love until now. Gossiping people affected to laugh 
at the friendship subsisting between her and Arthur 
Harris, and she knew what they thought and said; 
but she could no more be moved by this petty inter- 
ference than the moon or stars should alter their 
course for lesser luminaries. She wore the same 
calm, sisterly deportment toward him at all times, 
sympatiized as deeply with his cares and joys, and 
received the same heartfelt sympathy from him, 

It was, therefore, with no little interest that she 
listened to him, one cool September evening, when 





| she had lighted a bright fire for his comfort, and they 
| had sat down to the cheerful tea-table, as he an- 
| nounced that the first cholera patient had been placed 
| under hiscarethat afternoon. Mrs. Effingham started 

and turned pale. She remembered but too well the 
| Caleutta horrors, not to be deeply moved by the an- 
| nouncement. His next words somewhat re-assured 
| her. It was a slight attack, he said, and readily 
| yielded to the vigorous means he had used. He had 
lett the patient in a sweet sleep and perspiring pro- 
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At eleven, Doctor Harris was summoned tos a con- | 











") quillized! and proc woe to > witha a po brief notes of | 


it would be a solitary instance. Mrs. Effinghamshook | sultation held by the principal medical men of the | farewell to his distant friends. He even intended to | 
her head. | city, upon the best methods of treating the new | keep his resolution a secret from Mrs. Effingham | 


“Believe it not, Arthur. This dread spirit of evil | enemy that had already alarmed more than half the | and Clemence. He felt that he could not bear the 


never walks abroad to destroy but a single victim. 


There will be many more; and you cannot be them. There was much skill—much good sense and | mother, and one of deeper meaning for Clemence. 


so fortunate with all as you have been with the | 


first.” | but none of them had yet been called upon to grapple | He went down to tea, and the unconscious pleasure 


“Perhaps not, dear madam, but I apprehend | 
no—” | 

His words were arrested by a violent ringing at | 
the door. A voice was hastily asking for Doctor | 
Harris, and a man, regardless of ceremony, followed | 
the servant into the room. 

“Pray, come speedily,” he almost shrieked out, | 
“the cholera ison board that ship that lies at the | 
wharf. No quarantine law has been yet enforced, 
and she is close to the city. Two = and a lady are 
attacked, and you must not delay.’ 

For all answer, Arthur Harris threw on his cloak, 
seized his hat, and ran from the room, the man fol- 
lowing. The supper remained untouched upon the 
table. Mrs. Effingham could not disguise her un- | 
easiness from Clemence, who, more ignorant of the | 
disease than her mother, was yet under the influence 
of a fear and dread that oppressed her spirits, 

Long they sat, into the late hours of the night, and 
still no Arthur. It was nearly morning when they 
heard the welcome sound of his latch-key in the door. 
His face, when he entered was pale and thoughtful, 
but his words came cheerfully, and he sat down 
eagerly to the hot tea and toast which had been care- 





fully kept for him. 


“A bottle of your rare old wine, too, Mrs. Effing- | 
ham! This is indeed thoughtful of you. It is the | 
best thing I know of for me, at this time, and I will | 


drink a glass if you and Clemence will take one with 
me. Nay,Clemence! you must act as your ‘resident 
physician’ prescribes, you know.” 

He poured out three glasses of the rich, odorous 
liquid, that had seen “two ripenings,” before he | 
would tell them of his night’s experience. The two 
men were better, but the lady and her little boy had 
died in an hour after he arrived at the ship. The 
child was attacked suddenly, and lived but half an 
hour. They were actually death-stricken, in the last 
stage of collapse, before he saw them. For the others, 
his exertions had been crowned with success. He 
had adopted the plan of one of the Catholic priests at 
St. Louis, who had immersed his patients ina bath of 
brandy, and also made them drink freely of the same 
generous liquor. 

“Clemence, you are pale and worried. You ought 
not to have sat up for me.” 

“How could I go to rest, when there is so much 
suffering abroad, Arthur?” 

She had never called him Arthur before, and the 
name came from her lips with a lingering tenderness 
upon it, that struck him as peculiar. He looked 
earnestly upon her as she sat, with bowed head, her 
hands folded upon her lap. Into the young doctor’s 
heart there came a thought, at that moment, which 
he had never indulged before. He had known her 
as kind, sisterly, charming in conversation, earnest 
and intelligent, without a shade of what is called “a 
blue” about her. Not handsome—not even pretty, 
as the acceptation of that term implies—but perfectly 
formed, and with soft brown eyes, which were indeed 
her sole beauty. Purely good and womanly was 
Clemence Effingham, and with an element of un- 
selfishness and self-abnegation that is so rare in this 
world. So true, too, and unaffected. It had been a 
rare study, her character, to Arthur Harris, who had 
so often turned from very fascinating specimens of 
the sex, after a/most yielding up his heart to their 





attractions, when some instance of insincerity had | 
obscured their charms to one whose fine sense of | 
perfect truthfulness was not to be blunted because 
the lips that uttered words of falsehood were like the | 
red rose in beauty. 

He thought of all this, even while his mind was 
seeking to solve problems in the new disease which 
had been presented to him this night. Every one 
knows how strangely the thoughts wander most in 
the midst of study upon any perplexed question ; how 
that, even in the most solemn scenes of life, and with 
the most solemn words ringing in the ear, other 
scenes and other words, sometimes almost ludicrous, 
will rush into the mind, to the utter horror and dis- 
may of the unconscious thinker. And so, indeed, | 
was Arthur Harris thinking his first thoughts, his | 
first lover thoughts, of Clemence Effingham, at the | 
very time when death seemed staring them in the 
face. For, although he suppressed the information, 
the dreaded cholera was not confined to the ship, 
but had actually made its appearance in their own 
street—nay, absolutely at the very next door to Mrs. 
Eftingham’s dwelling. Arthur had been called by a 





gentleman who was rushing from the house in ques- 
tion, as he was just opposite his door. He had left 
the ship at twelve, and had been with the last suf- 
ferer, a son of their neighbor, Mr. Endicott, until 
morning; forgetting, in the general panic of the 
household, that no one would know where to find 
him. Ashe found that the tidings had not reached | 
the ladies, he thought it advisable that they should 
take a few hours’ rest, if possible, before they knew 
more of the approach of the dreaded enemy. 

Seeing him so composed and tranquil, they readily 
consented; and Arthur threw himself upon the sofa 
for a short slumber, before visiting bis patient again. 
When he did so, he found him greatly altered. Every | 
thing that had relieved the others had proved un- | 
favorable here; and, before ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the young man had expired, after enduring strong | 


| even tears shed at this announcement. Now that he 
| had offered, they could afford to bear witness to his 
| heroism—to admire the sacrifice which was beyond 


| ever, with pain, from ademonstration like this; and, 


| erless in this great trial. He arose, calmed and tran- 
‘ 


| inhabitants, so rapidly had the news spread among | 
practical knowledge in this assembly of physicians, 


with this form of disease until the last night. It | | 
seemed that several of their number had been called 
out in the course of the night, and that each had ob- | 
served certain symptoms which had not occurred in 
any case of which they had heard or read; and that 
these were the symptoms that must have proved 
fatal. They judged so, at least, from the fact that 
where these symptoms were not present, the patient 
had revived. 

What then could be done? All looked to the pa- 
triarch of the profession, Doctor Richardson, for 
advice. The aged physician rose and gave his opinion, 
in a few words. There was some hidden cause for 
this fact, which he thought, could only be revealed 
by athorough examination after death. He would 
be a brave man who would undertake it. That 
bravery, nothing should induce him to forego, save 
the fact that his only daughter, the mother of four 
orphaned children, had been attacked that morning. 
Would not the gentlemen concur with him, in think- 
ing that his duty lay at home, while she was thus 
suffering? Of course, he was instantly urged to go 
to her. 

After his departure it was determined to act upon 
his suggestion, if any one would offer to make the 
examination. It was not to be concealed that there 
was danger in the attempt; but there would be | 
heroism in the act. ‘Greater love hath no man, | 
than to die for his friend.” Would it be no greater 
to die that others—others, perhaps perfectly indiffer- 
ent to a man, save on the score of humanity and 
universal brotherhood—might live? Could any one 
do other than respond to this noble sentiment? But 
who, of all this assembly, would be the victim? for 
no one doubted that it would cost the life of the in- 
dividual who should perform the heroic sacrifice. 


There were many pallid faces in that room—many | 
trembling voices that pleaded that their owners had | 
no right to ignore the claims of wives and children, 
dependent upon them for support. Each seemed to 
think his case as worthy of consideration as that of 
the physician who had just left the room. There 
were audible murmurs, now that the affair had as- 
sumed such a terrible significance, that Doctor 
Richardson’s daughter was no dearer to him than 
their own family ties; and that, as he was the eldest 
and most practised and experienced, he would be the 
most proper person to carry out his own proposition, 
which, after all, might not be the wisest or most 
judicious thing to do. 

There was a long pause, after this, in which every 
eye was turned toward the young physician who was 
known as one unshackled by any family ties. There 
was a look on every face, which said, as plainly as 
words, ‘Here is one who can be sacrificed, quite 
easily. Of the rest of us, it will be said that our lives 
were not our own; but of him, if he does not offer to 
go forward, it may be said that he was cowardly.” : 

Arthur did not see the faces, and so was altogether 
unconscious of their palpable meaning. His thoughts, 
at that moment, were with Clemence Effingham. 
He was thinking how, since the morning, his affection 
for her had grown and strengthened into love. Love, 
deep and pure as ever man felt fur woman. He was 
thinking what a sweet, tranquil spirit here was, and 
how beautifully she would grace his future home— 
how cheerfully those soft brown eyes would greet 
him, as he came from weary beds of sickness or from 
the side of open graves from which he could not save 
by his skill or his prayers. He saw, in imagination, 
that pure Greek face, not beautiful, save for its sweet 
and innocent expression, turned toward his own, 
with looks of unutterable love; and, at that moment, 
the life of Arthur Harris seemed dearer and more 
desirable in his sight than it had ever seemed before. 
His very soul cried out against laying down that life 
which might become so dear to her—so sweet to him- 
self—so inexpressibly. useful tohumanity! There was 
astruggle going on within him, that no one in that 
room could appreciate, any more than they could the 
lofty and noble sentiments to which he gave voice, a 
few moments afterward, ashe lifted a face, not pallid 
with fear or cowardice, but bright and glowing with 











| ged to be excused, and entered a little roum where 


| heard the voice of prayer and knew that it was 





all generous and godlike feeling. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, as he rose up, “I cannot 
bring forward any reason why I should not be the 
one to carry out the suggestion of our aged brother. 
Mr. Endicott’s son has just died. I will examine his 
body to-night.” | 

There was loud, ringing applause. There were | 


| 
| 
| 


their strength or courage to make. Heshrank, how- 


simply offering his hand to each, he passed out of the 
consultation hall, calmly, and without speaking. 

A few more minutes found him in his chamber, to 
which he had gained access without disturbing the 


, Sleepers, who, since his absence, had slumbered pro- 


foundly, after their late vigil. One look toward the | 
sea Which he had watched so often, in calm or stormy 
moods—one sigh to the sweet home comforts that his 


, friends had gathered so profusely, in this dear cham- , 


ber, and then his perturbed spirit found relief in 
prayer for strength. For Arthur Harris felt that, 
without strength from God, he was weak and pow- 


| young physician. We build monuments and erect 
| statues to our heroes who seek for glory in the battle- 


parting from them. So he left a kind note for the 
All this occupied him until it was nearly dark. 


that brightened their faces smote him to the very 
heart. They did not even know of the death in the 
next house, until a friend called and mentioned it. 
Then, for the first time, Clemence saw that he was 
agitated. He so dreaded that the gentleman might 
have heard of it, and would make some allusion to it, 
before her, 

He was not mistaken. After they had arisen from 
the table, the visitor alluded to it, in such unmistak- 
able terms, that Clemence was obliged to leave the 
room, in the surprise and horror that his words 
awakened. He was thankful that Mrs. Effingham had 
left it before the stranger hadspoken. He now beg- 


his own outer garments were kept constantly, when 
he was at home, that they might always be near at 
hand for a sudden call. 

He went in softly—so softly that his footstep could 
not be heard. The room was perfectly dark, and he 


Clemence praying for himself. He went forward to 
the spot he knew she must be occupying, by the 
sound. Her white dress gleamed up in the darkness, 
and he put his arm about her and whispered words 
that, even in that awful hour, carried a thrill of joy 
to her heart. He must not linger long—sweet as the 
communion was to both. 

“Faithful, here and in heaven,” were the last | 
words that she heard from lips that had pressed hers 
for the first time that night. He was gone! | 

Clemence did not see her mother again; and, un- | 
der the impression that she had retired, Mrs. Effing- 
ham went early to her own room. Meantime, the | 
girl watched with a feverish unrest, for any sign of | 
her lover’s movements. | 

At twelve, she saw a bright light in an upper room. 
The shutter was partly open, and a table, on which | 
lay something covered with white, was visible. Soon | 
she saw Arthur come forward and close the shutter 
tightly, and she saw no more. Three hours passed 





men who were to watch in the room, when he should | 
have left it, and went, sick and staggering, down the 
stairs and out of the door. The moon was bright and 
cloudless; but he saw nothing. A few steps farther, 
and he fell. 

He knew nothing further for a time; but there was 
an unslumbering eye that saw his fall. Clemence | 
slipped softly down stairs, and was at his side, kneel- 
ing upon the wet autumn ground. When she found | 
him deaf to her voice, she felt almost despairing for a 
moment. Arthur had that morning given her a 
small vial of some powerful cordial which, in the 
midst of her anguish, she now remembered. She 
ran back, hastily, and found it where she had left it, 
in the dining-room. Ina moment, she was pouring | 
it between his cold lips, and was rewarded by seeing | 
a faint movement. Soon, he murmured ‘ Clemence, | 
my love, where are you?” | 

“ Here, dearest, by your side. Try to rise, Arthur. | 
Lean on me, and I can help you to the house.” 

By a strong effort, he arose. She put her arm 
around him, and together they staggered along the 
few steps that separated the houses. When they 
were fairly within the room, the strength of Clem- 
ence gave way. One hasty pull at the bell cord, and 
she was lying, senseless, on the floor. 











“ What day is this, dear mother?” asked Clemence, 
in a weak voice, as she awoke in her own chamber, | 
and saw Mrs. Effingham tenderly watching by her | 
side. 

“* My love, you are better! It is Tuesday.” | 

“And Arthur died on Sunday, did he not? Don’t | 
fear to tell me, mother. I knew he could not live. | 
It will be so sweet to go to him! Icannot live long, 


| with this death-like feeling.” 


Mrs. Effingham opened the door leading to the 
next room. A pale ghost glided in, and took a seat | 
beside the bed, uttering her name, in a low, unearth- 
ly voice. So changed by that brief but terrible sick- 
ness had her lover become, that the bewildered girl | 
did not recognize him. Soon, however, her grateful | 
heart was pouring forth thanks for this unspeakable | 
joy. 





Had Arthur’s life been the sacrifice, in his noble 
self-consecration, it would not have been in vain. 


| His notes, taken over the dead body of Clarence En- | 


dicott, were satisfactory to the professional men, and 


' they practised successfully afterward. He was him- | 


self restored to life by the course he had perilled that 
life to arrive at. His illness was short, but it took | 
months to bring back the health and strength of the 


field; but there are greater heroes, even than they. 
So thought Clemence, when she knelt beside her 


| hero, at the altar. So thought others whose dear | 


ones had been saved from death by his heroism. 





Of him that hopes to be forgiven, it is indispensa- 
bly required that he forgive. It is, therefore, super- 
finous to urge any other motive. On this great duty 
eternity is suspended; and to him that refuses to 
practise it, the throne of mercy is inaccessible, and 
the Saviour of the world has been born in vain.— 
Johnson. 


Biographical Portfolio. 
[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


MAJOR GENERAL JOHN STARK, 

A soldier in the French war and of the American 
Revolution, was born at Londonderry, New Hamp- 
shire, August 28, 1728. His father, Archibald Stark, 
a Scotchman by birth, had emigrated to Ireland, 
where he married, and whence he came to America 
and settled at Nutfield, now Londonderry, N. H. In 
1736 his father removed to Derrytield, where he died 
in 1758, at the age of sixty-tive. 

In 1752, while on a hunting expedition with an 
elder brother and two other neighbors, in the north- 
west part of the State, then a wilderness, they were 
surprised and taken captive by the St. Francis tribe 
of Indians. His brother and a companion made good 
their escape through the courage and warning of 
John. He remained at St. Francis three or four 
months, when he was ransomed by the payment of 
one hundred and three dollars, paid by a Mr. Wheel- 
wright, of Boston. At the breaking out of the French 
war, & company of rangers were raised in New 
Hampshire, under the command of Robert Rogers; 
in this company Stark server as a lieutenant in 1756. 

In 1757, an expedition commanded by Major Rogers 
was raised to go to Lake George; in this company of 
seventy-four men, Stark was one of the officers. After 
a march of three days on snow-shoes and on the ice, 
they reached Lake Champlain. Here they had an 
encounter with the French and Indians, and out of 
seventy men that engaged in the fight, only forty- 
eight reached Fort William Henry. In 1758, he was 
with Lord Howe in his attack on Ticonderoga; in an 
engagement with the French and Indians, Lord Howe 
was killed, when the command devolved on General 





| Abercrombie. In the attack on the fort, Stark’s ran- 


gers fought for four hours, exposed to a terrible tire; 
the action was continued till over two thousand of 
the British and American troops were killed, when a 


| retreat was ordered. 


In 1775, immediately upon the news of the battle of 
Concord and Lexington being received, Stark was 


| elected colonel of a regiment, and on the same day 
, | enlisted eight hundred men, who were ordered to as- 

| and Arthur had finished his work. He called the | 
| 


semble at Medford. He at once mounted his horse 
and made all speed for the scene of action. He fought 


| in the battle of Breed’s Hill, on the 17th of June, 


1775, marching his regiment from Medford, through 
the fierce cannonade which swept over Charlestown 
Neck; he led them with shouts up to the American 
lines, forming on the left. His men repulsed three 
times, by their courage and deadly fire, the veteran 
fusileers of the English army; and his regiment was 
one of the last to leave the field of battle. 

In May, 1776, he was ordered, with his regiment, 
from New York to join the army in Canada, but while 
on the way heard of its retreat. In December, 1776, 
he was ordered to march his regiment to the Dela- 


| ware, to reinforce General Washington. 


On the night of the 25th of December, Washington, 
with his army, crossed the Delaware; at four o’clock 
the next morning the army was marching towards 
Trenton. Generals Sullivan and St. Clair led one 
coluinn, while Generals Washington and Greene led 
the other. At daylight they reached Trenton, where 
after a short and terrible tight, the British were con- 
quered. Stark was beside Washington during the 
battle, and remained with him till the army retired 
to winter quarters at Morristown. He then returned 
to New Hampshire on a recruiting expedition. 

Congress having promoted several junior officers, 
leaving him out of the list, he indignantly resigned 
his commission in March, 1777, and retired from the 
army. Shortly after, he proposed to the Council of 
New Hampshire to raise a regiment in order to op- 
pose the march of the British, under General Bur- 
goyne. The whole militia of the State was divided 
into two brigades, one commanded by General Stark, 
and the other by General Whipple. 

In the battle of Bennington, August 16, 1777, he 
defeated Colonel Baum, with a part of Burgoyne’s 
army, killing two hundred and seven, and taking 
seven hundred and fifty prisoners. 

Congress acknowledged its injustice towards Gen- 
eral Stark, and soon after commissioned him as a 
major-general, when he raised a large force and 
joined the army under General Gates, rendering hua 
efficient aid. Im 1778, he was appointed over the 
northern army, and was stationed at Albany. 

In 1779 and 1780, he served in Rhode Island and in 


| New Jersey. In the spring of 1781, he was appointed 


to the command of the northern department, and 
made his headquarters at Saratoga. He served till 
the close of the war in 1783, and then retired to his 
farm. In 1818, Congress voted him a pension of sixty 
dollars per month. He died May 8th, 1822, in his 
Mth year. 





— -_> 


ONE METHOD OF JUDGING. 


Girard, the famous French painter, when very 


| young was the bearer of a letter of introduction to 


Lanjuinais, then of the Council of Napoleon. The 
young painter was shabbily attired, and his reception 
was extremely cold; but Lanjuinais discovered in him 
such striking proofs of talents, good sense, and amia- 
bility, that, on Girard’s rising to take leave, he rose 
too, and accompanied his visitor to the ante-chamber. 
The change was so striking that Girard could not 
avoid an expression of surprise. ‘ My young friend,” 
said Lanjuinais, anticipating the inquiry, “ we receive 
an unknown person according to his dress, we take 


| leave of him according to his merit,” 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
AT DAWN. 


BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 


Out of the tossings and turnings of midnight hours, 
T lie still, at last, in the dark, hushed morn; 

A lifetime it seems since the sun went down— 
But I'm quiet and cool now, near the dawn; 

The fever has gone that has raged all night,— 
But my strength goes, too, with the growing light. 


Well, be it so—though the hot tears start; 

For I'd hoped to get up from this place of pain,— 
I was better last night, the nurses said, 

Now their faces I never shall see again; 
I shall die here, alone, this morning in spring, 

In the pause ere the fleld birds wake and sing. 


One moment to weep—now I'm calm and still; 

I have nothing in life—none to leave ;—if I had 
I could find a need for my choking grief, 

It is idle and causeless now to be sad; 
I should smile that my life is over—not sigh, 

It was harder to live than it can be to die. 


Only I'm young,—and I ‘ve had such dreams! 
It will never come now—that future so brave; 
Yet already I've lived long enough to know 
That, oftener than death, life makes hope's grave; 
Though to some there are places dewy and green, 
Some know what the hopings and sweet dreams mean. 


But my life finds its end this dawning in spring, 
And I'll bide God's will—he is good and kind; 
My weak mind comes back to such surface things 
As the sound of the tree boughs against the blind, 
All else is still, and awaits the light,— 
And my heart beats faint in the dying night. 


Through my sickly fever, an hour ago, 
I saw the moon in the splendid sky, 
While the crickets unceasingly sang in the fields, 
And a bird flew by with a twittering cry ; 
Something abroad made me restless and wild, 
T lie here now in the dark like a child. 


The light grows slow; there are faint, sweet calls 
Through the orchard trees that are white with bloom, 
And a morning gale springs up and sweeps 
*Neath the sash, and flutters about the room,— 
It is sweet with the kisses of blossoming flowers; 
How the shadow near me wavers and towers! 


Where will they lay me when I am dead? 

But ‘twill matter to no one, nor need it to me; 
Sore brain, you will find there your longed-for rest, 
And grateful the easement, where’er it may be; 

Senses sick, you shall rest, at last, 
A little while, and the strain is past. 


O, birds, dear birds, with your sudden songs! 
My faint eyes open once on the light, 
But I close them again for the final time, 
For all things are strange to my dying sight; 
I only know that the morn is here, 
Be still, poor heart,—there is nothing to fear. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DUCKDALE LODGE. 


BY L. A. BEALE. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE SEWING CIRCLE. 
“TI7’s fearfully scandalous!” said Miss Swix, 
spinster, aged forty-three. 

“Scandalous is no name for it; it’s downright bar- 
barous!” That was the Widow Grumbledown, whose 
red curls kept up a staccato movement with her 
spiteful needle. 

“I’m sure I think it’s an outrage upon our sex,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Popperty, the doctor’s wife. 

“So do I,” “Indeed it is,” ‘‘ Shameful,” ‘“ Abomi- 
nable!” ‘ Ridiculous!” were the fervent responses 
that went round the Duckdale Dorcas Society. 

* “But they say it is a very charitable association,” 
mildly suggested Mrs. Grace, the minister’s wife. 

“Charity!” ejaculated Miss Swix—who, in honor 
of her majestic height, unrivalled nose, jealous tem- 
per, and public spirit, had long been presidentess of 
the Dorcas Society—‘‘Charity! O yes; they have 
been very charitable to Miss Jemima Flaunt, with 
her white face, her long curls, and her baby—the 
good-for-nothing hussy !—but you and I might starve 
in the streets before we should get any of their 
consistent charity!’ 

* Our Saviour was kind to the unfortunate,” meek- 
ly returned Mrs. Grace; ‘‘and the last time I talked 
with Jemima, she seemed in a very desirable state of 
mind. I think she has met with a change.” 

“Susan Jenness, bring here that shirt, if you want 
the neck cut out; here are some wristbands for you 
to stitch, Sarah Ann,” said Miss Swix—indicating a 
desire to change the subject. It was soon renewed 
by Mrs. Jenness. 

“Well, I haint said much, I know, but I've kept 
up an awful thinkin’; and it’s my opinion that it’s a 
sin and a shame for a husband and father to go off 
carousin’ and drinkin’, and the Lord knows what, 
and neglectin’ their poor wife and children. That’s 
my mind, Sister Popperty.” 

Sister Jenness was a consistent member, and at- 
tended three prayer-meetings a week, so her opinion 
was worth listening to. 

**I should like to know what they do,” said Sarah 
Ann. 

“No, you wouldn’t,” responded Mrs. Popperty, 
looking as wise as an owl and ten times as solemn. 
It was evident she had made a discovery. 

“ Why not?” demanded a dozen eager voices. 

“TIT can’t tell,” she replied, growing more and 





more mysterious every moment; “if I should, they 
would send me over Niagara Falls, like poor Morgan. 
You know the doctor always talks in his sleep when 
his victuals disturb him, and he never could bear 
coffee ; O dear!’” 

“Do tell, Mrs. Popperty!’? The Dorcas Society 
grew clamorous. 

“They always have coffee up at the lodge, you 
know,” she sighed. 

“Yes, I’ve made it for them every night,” said Mrs. 
Patson. “Ifyou lived where I do, you’d think there 
was earthquakes up in that hall.” 

“What did the doctor say in his sleep, Mrs. Pop- 
perty?” 

‘O, I can’t tell the secrets; but he talked all night 
about coffins and skeletons, and broiling on a grid- 
fron, and all that. O, it was fearful! I think the 
legislature ought to put a stop to such actions.” 

“0, dear!” ‘Don’t tell any more!” ‘I shan’t 
sleep a wink to-night!” said the sensitive Dorcasites. 

‘Nobody knows what actions they have up there,” 
said Mrs. Jenness. 

“T wouldn’t go into that hall no more’n I’d cut my 
head off.”” 

“Nor I,” “Nor I,” “ Nor I,” unanimously. 

“T remember the first night my husband joined. 
He was never out an evening before in his life, with- 
out me, and always stays to home and takes care of 
the children when I go to meetin’; and I was fright- 
ened all but to death, when it came nine o’clock and 
he didn’t come. I think it is shameful to be deserted 
so; and when he come I told him so, and cried my 
pocket handkerchief sopping. He actually laughed 
—such brutes as it makes of men—and patted me on 
my head, and says he, ‘ Nannie,’ says he, ‘don’t be 
scar’t; I’ve only been to join the Masons.’ I never 
felt so about anything in my life. I shouldn’t have 
felt no worse if he’d been killed; and when he went 
to bed I says to him, ‘ Peter,’ says I, ‘how came your 
shirt on wrong side out? It wasn’t so last night.’ 
‘O,’ says he, ‘I guess I turned it when I went in 
swimmin’ down to the wharf.’ And it’s the dead of 
winter. My husband never was a brute nor a liar 
till he joined them Masons!”’ 

“I think it is our duty to put a stop to such goings- 
on,” said Mrs. Popperty, who is well known to be one 
of the strong-minded sort; ‘‘ and if we should all agree 
to set our faces against it, they’d soon have to give 
up their orgies.” 

‘How can we do it?” said Mrs. Jenness. “I’m 
sure I’ve suffered enough from it.” 

“O, ina hundred ways; we might break into the 
hall and find out all their secrets, or threaten to go 
off and leave them if they didn’t give it up, or have 
meetings of our own the same night, so they would 
have to stay at home.” 

“But Peter will do just as he’s a mind to.” 

The summons to tea broke up this entertaining gos- 
sip, but under the influence of the Hyson the topic 
was re 1 with redoubled garrulity, until the Dor- 
cas Society had whetted their resentment to such an 
extent, that they were quite ready to march en masse 
to the Masonic Hall and lay it in ashes; and I don’t 
know but they would have done it, but for the timely 
intervention of Stephen Swix—brother of the presi- 
dent—who wore a very conspicuous symbolic pin upon 
his shirt bosom. 

Duckdale was a small town upon the seacoast, 
mostly settled by fishermen. It had a church, an 
academy, and a temperance division, in which hus- 
bands and wives, sons and daughters, brothers and 
sisters mingled harmoniously. At length some luck- 
less wight, with all the venture and audacity of a 
Sherman, undertook to organize a Masonic Lodge. 
Feminine curiosity rebelled against the outrage. 
Hence the indignation of the Dorcas Society. 

Stephen Swix, a prominent officer of the lodge, 
knocked at the door of the Widow Grumbledown’s, 
and presented himself before the ladies with a huge 
sheet of paper in his hand, tied with blue ribbon. 
He was the assistant teacher at the academy, and 
very genteel and suave in his address. Making his 
profoundest bow, he began: 

‘Ladies, I have the honor to be an ambassador 
from the Duckdale Masonic Lodge, bearing a letter 
from the master and brothers to all the fair. ones of 
Duckdale, to which, in their behalf, I earnestly en- 
treat your kind and charitable consideration, and 
trust you will return a favorable reply. With your 
permission, I will read the letter. 








“¢ To the Members of the Dorcas Society : 

“¢*¢ DEARLY BELOVED :—Having organized a lodge of 
the ancient and honorable order of Free and Accepted 
Masons, founded by the patriarchs of the olden time, 
and of which Moses himself was a Grand Master, es- 
tablished for the advancement of Humanity and 
Truth ; and as the human race have advanced stead- 
ily in civilization and Christianity, until the day has 
come when we can see more clearly our errors and 
misapprehensions, it has been deemed advisable, for 
our more perfect advancement and comfort, to gather 
into our order the sweet and cheering light of woman’s 
benign influence, to which end the following resolu- 
tions have been passed : 

“«* Whereas, God has said it is not good for man to live 
alone, and so made a helpmeet for him, and, whereas, 
we humbly and thankfully acknowledge that this 
helpmeet was very good, and has ever been a blessing 
to mankind in all things, therefore, 

‘** Resolved, That we, the brethren of Duckdale Ma- 
sonic Lodge, do most cordially and earnestly pray our 


to the most lenient indulgences of the masonic laws, 
initiating them into our lodge with all due ceremony, 
and giving them such benefits of the order as they 
may desire, even to the third degree. 

“*« These resolutions have been unanimously adopt- 
ed, and Brother Stephen Swix is appointed to wait 
upon you, and extend our most cordial invitation that 
the members of the Dorcas Society will honor us 
with their presence upon the evening of Friday, —th 
instant. Respectfully submitted. 

“««G, P. POPPERTY, Master of Duckdale Lodge.’” 


Stephen Swix made another bow, and smiling very 
sweetly, said: 

*T trust you will not disappoint us, ladies.” 

“Why, it’s this evening,” exclaimed Mrs, Jenness, 
in a flutter of pleased excitement. 

“TI thought they couldn’t get along without the 
women a great while,” said Mrs. Grumbledown, 
complacently. 

‘‘Would you dare to go, Mrs. Popperty?” inquired 
Mrs. Patson. 

“T should like to see the man in Duckdale that I’m 
afraid of!” she replied, emphatically. 

“For my part,” suggested Miss Swix, “I think it 
is our duty to investigate the affair, and expose their 
ridiculous actions; not that I have the least curiosity 
in the world to know what goes on up there, but I 
feel a strong sense of Christian duty in this matter, 
80 I shall go.” 

This was constituted the acceptance of the Dorcas 
Society, and Stephen Swix retired. 


CHAPTER II. 


MASONIC HONORS. 


TWENTY-THREE nervous females waited in the 


sympathy and cheerful presence?” said the doctor, 
pathetically. 

“0,1 have no doubt but it would be very nice to 
have us make fools of ourselves, but I think we will 
be excused.” 

Miss Swix marched still more majestically across 
the hall, followed by the two and twenty insulted 
females. 

“T don’t think the doctor meant any harm,” said 
Mrs. Popperty, ‘for I always heard they had to ride 
a goat, and he talked about it in his sleep.” 

‘“‘T’m sure it was very solemn,” said Mrs. Jenness. 

They went into Mrs. Patson’s to talk over matters, 
and had no sooner shut the uoor, than a terrific 
noise, like a clap of thunder, startled them in dismay. 
It was aroar in the hall. Sarah Ann persisted that 
they were laughing at them. 

“Their aprons were all made of pillow-cases,” said 
Susan, “ for I saw ‘ Dorothea Swix’ marked on Steve’s 
apron.” 

“OQ, that rascal!” groaned Miss Swix. ‘My best 
sheets and pillow-cases! I might have known it.” 

“If Jenness has been to my bureau and taken out 
my sheets and pillow-cases, he’ll catch it!” fiercely 
ejaculated Sister Jenness. 

“Well, I'll tell you what I think,” said Mrs. Grum- 
bledown; ‘we are a pack of confounded fools, and I 
think we’d better go home, and never say ‘lodge’ 
again as long as we live.” 

“Yes; if we don’t say anything about it, nobody 
will know it,” suggested Mrs. Patson. 

It was a significant fact, that the members of the 





ante-room of the hall, headed by the majestic figure 
of Miss Swix, who preserved her cold serenity through 
all emergencies. Her example was a great support 
to the feeble and fluttering. 

Stephen Swix soon came in, but his appearance had 
no tendency to allay the nervousness of the awe- 
stricken Dorcasites; for he had laid aside all his smil- 
ing suavity, and was grand and grim. He worea 


Duckdale Lodge never heard their women folks al- 
lude to the subiect afterwards; and at the next meet- 
ing of the Dorcas Society, Miss Swix politely invited 
Mrs. Grace to entertain them by reading aloud, which 
custom has ever since been foll d; 

there is much less gossip. Porhage the ladies mg 
member part of the sacred obligation they took upon 
themselves when being Made Masons. 








large three-cornered mantle over his shoulders, that 





reached nearly to the ground, and a long white apron. 
His voice was low and sepulchral, as he said: 

“Ladies, I trust you are fully impressed with the 
solemnity of the step you are about to take, and will 
endeavor to preserve the utmost sobriety of visage 
and demeanor?” 

“We are,” responded Miss Swix. 

“Then follow me.” 

Breathless, and with loudly-beating hearts, they 
followed him into the dimly lighted hall, almost 
stumbling over a ferocious looking goat fastened just 
within the entrance, and adorned with ribbons. 
Sarah Ann smothered a slight scream. 

At the remote side of the hall were the brethren, 
a@ spectral crew, in the same white mantles and 
aprons, standing in a solemn row, with folded arms, 
and eyes fixed upon a table in front, upon which was 
placed a ghastly skull and cross bones. It wasa sight 
to startle even stronger nerves than those of the 
trembling Dorcasites; Susan Jenness nearly fainted 
away. 

They marched slowly in front of the table and 
halted. Dr. Popperty advanced to the table and 
addressed them: _ 

“Sisters, before you can be admitted to the priv- 
ileges and honors of masonic membership, it will be 
necessary for you to give your full assent to a few 
articles which will be read to you.” 

“Certainly,” said Miss Swix, in her clear, sharp 
voice, so dissonant with the subdued manners of the 
members, that Sarah Ann was nearly betrayed into 
a titter. 

“Brother Swix will read the pledge, and you will 
all hold up your right hands and repeat it after him.” 

Stephen opened a book and read: 

“‘T do most faithfully promise to do all in my power 
to sustain and uphold the honorable order of Free- 
masons and all the members thereof, and never speak 
evil concerning it. 

“T promise to abstain from all malicious gossip of 
my neighbors, and never to listen to scandal con- 
cerning them. 

“T promise to deal kindly and charitably with the 
erring and the sinful, and strive to win with love the 
wandering. 

“T promise to keep sacred the secrets of the order, 
and never to speak of them even to the members.” 

Miss Swix and Mrs. Jenness answered promptly 
throughout; the other voices were but a confused 
murmur, while Sarah Ann and Susan quite drowned 
theirs in their handkerchiefs, and Stephen’s grew 
fainter toward the close, and a faint twitching of the 
muscles about his mouth would have been discerni- 
ble had there been more light. Then they all marched 
around the hall three times, the brethren first and 
the Dorcasites following, to the sound of a muffled 
drum. Then Dr. Popperty spoke again: 

“You will now have need of all your fortitude. 
Miss Swix will set you a noble example. Miss Swix, 
please step forward.” 

The spinster advanced, and the speaker hung the 
skull about her neck with a cord previously attached, 
and said: 

“ Brother Swix—the goat.” 

“No, you don’t, Stephen,” sharpiy interposed the 





fair sisters of the Dorcas Society to d d to 
enliven and cheer us with their welcome 


presidentess of the Dorcas Society. “If I can’t bea 
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and 
*¢ Resolved, That we will entertain them according 





Fr without riding Mr. Patson’s old Billy, I'll 
go home!” she spoke decisively. 
“TI was afraid of this,” said Dr. Popperty, but as 





Our Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
An unfortunate Princess, 

The Princess Radziwill, whose death in the prison 
for debt at Vienna has been recently announced, was 
the daughter of an hotel-keeper of that city. Prince 
Radziwill was staying at an hotel in that city in 1846, 
when he fell dangerously ill, and was so charmed by 
the kind attentions paid him by the landlord’s daugh- 
ter, that soon after his recovery he married her. The 
happiness of the new married couple was not of long 
duration, for the prince died soon after in a mad 
house, leaving three children and numerous debts, 
for which the princess made herself responsible. As 
her only income was a pension of 14,000 florins, it was 
impossible for her to properly bring up her children, 
and at the same time pay debts amounting to 150,000 
florins. Having been arrested by her creditors, she 
fell ill from grief, and died at the age of 46 years. 
Her two sons are pupils in the Imperial Theresianum 
at Vienna, and her daughter is married to a wealthy 
landowner in Galicia. 

Curious Experiment. 

M. Terrel, a French savant, a few weeks ago per- 
fected his aque: us experiments at Paris, and succeed- 
ed in boiling water in pots made of writing-paper and 
other such attenuated materials. A learned report 
was made by him to the Chemical Society of Paris, 
on the methods adopted and the phenomena evolved 
in the experiments, ¥ which has conferred great honor 
on the ingeni h I. Perouse, in 1786, 
says the California - Indians at Monterey used to boil 
their atole, or porridge of acorns, in straw baskets 
over the fire, by keeping them in rapid revolution. 








A big Gun. 

A correspondent recently at Pittsburg, Pa., de- 
scribes a gun he saw there as “‘‘~€nty feet long, five 
and a half feet in diameter, and twenty-inch mouth 
or muzzle, and weighing 116,000 pounds. In order to 
get an adequate idea of that great destroyer, make a 
circle twenty inches in di ter, then ther round 
it thirty-two inches in diameter, and you will then 
have the muzzle. Then make a circle five and a half 
feet in diameter, seventeen feet from the mouth, and 
lines from the outer edge of the thirty-two inch circle 
to the five and a half feet one, and then a half circle 
to form the end, and you will have the outlines of the 
monster.” 








A veritable Historian. 

Old John Josselyn, speaking in ‘New England 
Rarities Discovered in 1672,” observes that “the 
pond-frogs chirp in the spring like sparrows, and 
croak like toads in autumn. Some of these, when 
they set upon their breech, are a foot high! The In- 
dians will tel! you that up in the country there are 
pond-frogs as big as a child a year old.” 





Singular Discovery. 

It is asserted that a photographer, who has been 
employed by the Dutch governiient to take views of 
the most beautiful points on the island of Java, has 
discovered the ruins of an entire city buried beneath 
the lava of a volcano close by, which has been ex- 
tinct for several centuries, 
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there is no ritual for initiating ladies, I know no other 
way in which you can become members of our order. 
Wife, will you set these ladies an example?” | 
“No, I thank you, Dr. Popperty. Ladies, I think 
we had better adjourn.” 
“And deprive us of the aid and benefit of your kind 
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(Written for The Flag of our Un! 
MNEMOSBYNB. 


BY CATHERINE KARNSHAW. 


A fragrant day in the heart of June 
Ages and ages ago, 

When softly the south wind whispe 
Lazily wandering to and fro 


Over the beds of violets blue, 
That opened their sweetest souls ' 
AsT was pulling their bluest bloom: 
For her who came from over the « 


Violet eyes that smiled on me, 
As my perfumed gift T gave; 
Scarlet lips that murmured to mo 
Down by the rushing wave; 


Goldenest hair blown back by the | 
Of that rarest day of days, 

When the sapphire sky met the ripp! : 
Ina royal purple haze, 


And a dream of love was in the air 
That idled across the shining san 

Softly touching her drooping hair, 
Sweetly kissing our clasping han’ 





That dream of dreams so long gone >: 
That now this wearied heart of n 
Can offer only languid sighs 
Upon that once so worshiped shr, 


For now these weary years have b 
The tranquil daysof mournful ¢:' 
That glide on, slow, and soft, and |»: 
Filled with their strangely placi’' 


I know my eyes have faded now 
From flery tears and passion gle. 

To those of one who will not thin 
Who calmly sleeps, but never d) 


And ever through my quiet days, 
Within the twilight of my room 
That glimmering marble stilly star. s 

Whitely gleaming in the gloom. 


Her gift! I needed not its face 
To keep the past always with » 
For still it shineth, pure and swe: 
As gleains my carved Mnemosy: 
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AUNT POLLY P)..---: 


BY KATE HOWE. 

Wuenre shall we cut the tie of kin: 
extent can relationship be diluted, be* 
be relationship? I have an aunt (« 
comes upon us in semi-annual visitat! - 
as unfailing and unwelcome as the spr! ' 
house-cleanings. Years ago, my belo: ‘: 
became the wife of Nathan Pidge. 
woman of unusual independence »°' « 
mind, she proved by cheerfully adopt: 
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there was no mistaking the uncouth 
liar garments of Aunt Polly Pidge. 
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time.” 
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It was a peripatetic apothecary’s 
satchel. Outof it came bottles of Ih 
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“You can put the vials on the 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MNEMOSYNE. 


BY CATHERINE EARNSHAW. 


A fragrant day in the heart of June, 
Ages and ages ago, 

When softly the south wind whispereth, 
Lazily wandering to and fro 


Over the beds of violets blue, 

That opened their sweetest souls to me, 
As I was pulling their bluest blooms 

For her who came from over the sea. 


Violet eyes that smiled on me, 
As my perfumed gift I gave; 
Scarlet lips that murmured to me 
Down by the rushing wave; 


Goldenest hair blown back by the breeze 
Of that rarest day of days, 

When the sapphire sky met the rippling sea 
In a royal purple haze. 


And a dream of love was in the air 
That idled across the shining sands, 

Softly touching her drooping hair, 
Sweetly kissing our clasping hands. 


That dream of dreams so long gone by, 
That now this wearied heart of mine 
Can offer only languid sighs 
Upon that once so worshiped shrine. 


For now these weary years have brought 
The tranquil days.of mournful calm, 

That glide on, slow, and soft, and long, 
Filled with their strangely placid balm. 


I know my cyes have faded now 
From fiery tears and passion gleams, 
To those of one who will not think, 
Who calmly sleeps, but never dreams. 


And ever through my quiet days, 
Within the twilight of my room, 
That glimmering marble stilly stands, 

Whitely gleaming in the gloom. 


Her gift! I needed not its face 
To keep the past always with me; 
For still it shineth, pure and sweet, 
As gleains my carved Mnemosyne. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AUNT POLLY. PIDGE. 


BY KATE HOWE, 


WHERE shall we cut the tie of kindred? To what 
extent can relationship be diluted, before it ceases to 
be relationship? I have an aunt (so called), who 
comes upon us in semi-annual visitations, which are 
as unfailing and unwelcome as the spring and autumn 
house-cleanings. Years ago, my beloved Aunt Mary 
became the wife of Nathan Pidge. That she was a 
woman of unusual independence and strength of 
mind, she proved by cheerfully adopting such an un- 
dignified name. 

After a wedded life of forty years, Aunt Mary died, 
leaving Uncle Nathan alone, in his second childhood. 
Perhaps he found it insupportable to remain the sole 
representative of the line of Pidges; or perhaps his 
housekeeper, Polly Judkins, may have charmed him 
by her diligent dosing. At all events, after a year of 
mourning, he married her, and shortly afterward 
died. Now the question arises, because my Aunt 
Mary was the first wife of Nathan Pidge, does it fol- 
low that Polly Pidge, his second wife, is atall akin to 
us? She evidently has no doubt of it; but claims our 
hospitality without limit. 

We were cosily seated by the sitting-room fire one 
October evening, with the centre-table drawn up in 
front of a nicely-swept hearth, when the village-stage 
(looking, with its huge, covered top, like a Quaker- 
bonnet on wheels) stopped at the gate. 

There was a little pleasurable excitement at first, 
of wondering what visitors had arrived; but the next 
moment enthusiasm was changed into vexation, for 
there was no mistaking the uncouth figure and pecu- 
liar garments of Aunt Polly Pidge. 

My mother being gone, I welcomed the guest with 
as good a grace as possible, and led her into the room 
which had seemed a moment before so cheerful and 
bright, feeling that now its cheerfulness was all 
gone. 

“There, dear, put the bundles right down here by 
the fire, so’s to take the chill off—1 shall want some 
things out of them; and you may leave the soap- 
stone on the fire-frame, it will get warm by bed- 
time.” 

So saying, Aunt Polly seated herself in a rocking- 
chair, and relieved her carpet-sack of its contents. 
It was a peripatetic apothecary’s shop, was that 
satchel. Outof it came bottles of liniment, camphor, 
ammonia, and sundries, whose names I despair of 
remembering. 

“You can put the vials on the mantel, to have 
them handy,” said Aunt Pidge, “for it appears to 
me I’ve got a spell of sciatiky coming on.” 

My father, as he entered, lookedamused. He little 
dreamed of the suppressed vexation I felt. I went 
out to prepare supper for this troublesome guest, 
with as serene a face asI could command. But on 
returning a few minutes later to say that tea was 
waiting, Aunt Pidge declared “she didn’t want me 
to take extra steps for her, I might bring it in on a) 


seemed about to urge her supping in a civilized way, 





that “besides, she was afraid of the draught in the 
great dining-room.” 

She prevailed, and the sitting-room was converted 
into an eating-saloon withal, when the door-bell 
rang. Most fervently hoping the comer might prove 
to be the butcher’s boy, I answered the summons, 
and ushered in Mr. Allis. 

This Mr. Allis was our high-school teacher, and 
quite the lion of the village. I had met him several 
times at evening parties, and this was his first call. 
He must have thought me strangely agitated, but I 
felt much more like beating a hasty retreat than pre- 
senting him to my worthy relative, who sat, teacup 
in hand, awaiting the introduction. 

“Mr. Allis—Mrs. Pidge,”’ said I, purposely omitting 
the aunt. 

“ Who, dear?” asked Aunt Pidge, staring fixed- 
ly at the gentleman, as though her ears failing her, 
she expected her eyes to supply their place. 

“T’ve got a terrible buzzing in my ears, I’m afraid 
the tinny-pum is affected.” 

“Mr. Allis, our school-teacher,” I repeated. 

“O, Mr. Allen, your name sounds familiar. Are 
you any way related to the Allens in Stumpton?” 


Mr. Allis politely replied in the negative. It was 
fortunate for me that Aunt Pidge, finishing her sup- 
per just then, gave me an opportunity for escaping 
from the room. I could better recover my composure 
in solitude. Bathing my burning cheeks with cold 
water from the kitchen pump, 1 thought, with deep 
mortification, of the littered room I had left, of the 
little tin cup of catnip tea, which Aunt Pidge had 
insisted on steeping over the coals, of her countless 
wrappings strewn about in every corner—but most of 
all, her own comical figure. For Aunt Pidge was an 

imated ther ter, whose degrees of heat and 
cold were marked by a succession of capes. In the 
heat of the , she only one; but as 
the temperature grew colder, she added another, and 
another, each being a trifle smaller than the last. 
This night she wore her maximum number, to pro- 
tect her during her chilly ride. (How I wished that 
she had spared herself the inconvenience of the 
journey !) 

Then her false front, with its rows of curls, clinging 
to her head like icicles to the eaves ef. a house, had a 
vexatious habit of slipping down over her forehead, 
asif the shocking cap, with its half-fledged bows, 
filled it with disgust, and it wished to escape from 
such neighborhood. 

Drawing a mental comparison between her ludi- 
crous appearance and the gentlemanly bearing of the 
young student from Yale, I re-entered the sitting- 
room in time to hear Aunt Pidge’s concluding re- 
mark, that ‘‘ Rufus Shoate was a most excellent law- 
yer, and it would be long before the world found his 
co-equal.” 

Having relieved her feelings by this obituary, she 
drew her snuff-box from her pocket, and giving it 
such a scientific tapping as would have disgraced no 

dpecker, pr ded to take a pinch of snuff. 

bo Do you find your stay in Woodford agreeable, Mr. 
Allis?” said I, eagerly seizing the opportunity for 
conversing while she was thus employed. 

“Tam enjoying it exceedingly,” he replied. 
think I never—” 

No mortal could have heard the conclusion of this 
remark, for Aunt Pidge was indulging ina vehement 
fit of sneezing. 

Mr. Allis’s blue eyes twinkled in spite of him, but 
the rest of his face was preternaturally solemn. 

“Tm terribly inflicted,” sighed Aunt Pidge again, 
after an energetic use of her handkerchief, “ with a 
virago in my head.” 

It was my private opinion that the disease affected 
her entire person. She went on, resignedly: 

“What with a virago in my head, and dic-toloreux 
in my face, I think my sufferings are about as hard 
to bear as those of Cox’s martyrs.” 

Verily, pity is a cardinal virtue, and Aunt Pidge 
lavished it upon herself most unsparingly. 

“Well, well, Polly,” said my father, cheerily, 
“you're a little used up from your day’s ride; a 
night’s rest will set you right.” 

Aunt Pidge shook her head, defiantly, performed 
another woodpecker tap upon her snuff-box, regaled 
herself with a second pinch, and oracularly declared: 

“T feel that Iam not long for this world—nor the 
next either.” 

I perceived that the schoolmaster was making the 
most self-denying efforts to control his risibles. As 
for me, my feelings were too deep for tears. I saw that 
Aunt Polly was rambling on the confines of the land 
of dreams. Wearied by her long journey, it was high 
time she sought her couch of repose. But how to get 
her off without her catnip? 

A decided nod, entirely displacing her false front, 
till it hung in a festoon across her forehead, aroused 
her; and resolutely straightening herself into an up- 
right position, she rubbed her eyes with the hem of 
her shortest cape, to dislodge that “imp of sleep who 
site upon tired eyelids, and weighs them down so 
kindly ;”” and seemed ready to prove herself an Argus 
of wakefulness. Addressing Mr. Allis, she began: 

‘My niece tells me you are teaching in the village; 
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is it a degraded school? The district used to be large; | 


how many scholars have you canistered ?” 

The question being of such a nature as to render an 
immediate answer i ible, the school t 
to conceal his amusement behind a violent fit of 
coughing. 

“Dear me,” said Aunt Pidge, seeing a favorable 
opportunity for giving a prescription, ‘‘ what do you 





| do for that cough, Mr. Allen? It’s a good thing to 
waiter—she wasn’t at all particular,” adding, as I | 


bathe the throat in lineament, outside and in; that 


| is, I mean, take equal parts of hoarhound—hoarfrost, 


—no hoarhound, and equal parts of slippery alum; 
simmer it together—gathered, did I say?” 

“You said simmered together,” suggested I, in an 
animated tone. 

* Yes, yes, till the frost comes! never gather herbs 
after the frost comes!’ added poor Aunt Polly, who 
by this time was wandering in a hopeless fog. 

I am satisfied that if 1 had only glanced at Mr. Al- 
lis then, we should have exchanged smiles, and there 
would have been an end of my foolish embarrass- 
ment. But, resolved to maintain my dignity at all 
hazards, I persistently gazed at the catnip tea, and 
soon Mr. Allis arose to take leave. 

Aunt Polly’s eyes were serenely closed, and I 
thought she was lost to all sublunary things; when, 
as the schoolmaster was leaving the door, she sudden- 
ly added, as an afterthought: 

“ Take care of that cough, sir; we are all more or 
less mortal, of the earth earthy, of the dusty dusty.” 

Then the door closed. I rushed into the kitchen, 
threw myself headlong into the clothes-basket, and 
laughed and cried till my strength was exhausted. 
What would Mr. Allis think of us? 

Days grew into weeks, and Aunt Polly Pidge seem- 
ed to have taken root in our household. Tendrils of 
her stocking-yarn entwined themselves about the 
legs of defenceless chairs and tables, to the imminent 
peril of heedless feet. The hat-tree, in the front hall, 
blossomed with her caps. Not a shelf, from parlor to 
pantry, but bore its cup and spoon. The very covers 
of the ginger and pepper boxes became warped, 
from being constantly left off, while she revelled in 
her burning teas. 

My mother had returned from visiting my married 
sister, rather dismayed by the change which had 
been made in her absence; but, as I have said, 
Aunt Pidge’s visits were of semi-annual occurrence, 
as inevitable as the equinoctial gales; and we tried to 
be patient. 

Weeks ripened into months. The school was clos- 
ed, but Mr. Allis remained in Woodford, to read law 
with Judge Howe—and hover about his pretty daugh- 
ter—rumor added. He spent the evening at our 
house occasionally. I set it down to the credit of his 
good-nature that he did so, for I felt powerless to 
entertain him. 

Aunt Pidge, at each repeated call, catechized him 
faithfully in regard to the state of his lungs, and sup- 
posed he came to consult her about his cough—which 
certainly did not improve under her prescriptions. 
It was evidently of a nervous, rather than a pulmon- 
ary nature, since it never seized him except in her 
presence. 

I wondered he should come so frequently, since 
Kate Howe lived in another direction. Perhaps he 
wished to blind prying eyes, I thought, or Aunt 
Polly’s comical sayings attracted him. It was not 
strange that he became enamored of Kate’s charms, 
for almost’ every susceptible young man in town did. 
Indeed, one love-lorn sophomore went so far as to 
publish a sonnet to her, in the village Gazette, in 
which he likened her mouth to Cupid’s bow, and 
made other original comparisons. By-the-way, I 
never could account for it, on scientific principles, 
why arrows are shot from the eyes of beauty? Ifthe 
mouth is the bow, why does not that shoot the darts? 

The snow came early in December, and with it the 
usual winter gaieties. There was to be a large party 
at Tanglewood, three miles from Woodford, and the 
young gentlemen were active in their preparations 
forconveying the girls thither. I was surprised at 
receiving an early invitation from Mr. Allis. 

“Kate Howe has vexed him in some way, and he 
asks me from pique, or to arouse her jealousy,” I 
thought, as I arranged my hair before the mirror. 
“But what has that to do with me, Miriam Gray? 
If I had refused his invitation, etiquette would have 
forbidden me accepting any later one, and I must 
have staid at home, which I have no idea of doing.” 


Philosophizing thus, I gave the final stroke to my 
hair, and paused to note the effect. Now there is this 
objection to writing one’s autobiography. You must 
humbly describe yourself as a plain, unattractive per- 
son, or be set down as conceited, at once. Why not 
tell the truth about one’s self, as about others? Isa 
writer of stories necessarily a story-teller, in the of- 
fensive sense? 

T have not had such sage maxims as ‘ Beauty is 
only skin-deep,” “‘ Hand is that hand does,” 
etc., instilled into my mind from early childhood, 
without concluding that I have some claims to beauty, 
or there would be no need of such counsel. Perfect 
health, and plenty of air and exercise, had given me 
aclear complexion, of which the bright coloring was 
confined to the lips and cheeks, instead of running 
riot over the whole face, as is common in country 
girls; and my new scarlet merino became me well. 
The trimmings to my face—hair, eyelashes and eye- 
brows—were ofa dark brown, ‘‘a capital match for 
my eyes,” my father said. As for my figure, it was 
of the medium height. 

« Put these cloves in your pocket, child,” said Aunt 
Pidge, coming into my chamber with mufiied tread 
(she had pulled an extra pair of socks over her shoes 
since the cold weather), ‘‘and keep your mouth full 








tried | 


all the way, to ward off the influentia.” 

| It was useless to protest. 1 accepted the proffered 
handful, and, hearing the schoolmaster’s ring, hur- 
ried through my toilet. 

Five minutes later, as Mr. Allis tucked the buffaloes 
around me, Aunt Pidge, regardless of the draught, 
| with the border of her cap blown back by the wind, 
| and encircling her head like a halo, appeared at the 
door with a bow] of pepper-tea. 

“Here, dear, you were going off without drinking 





this! Try some of it, Mr. Allen, it’s one of the best | 


subscriptions there is for keeping off the influentia.” 

Knowing from previous experience that resistance 
would only prolong the controversy, and I must 
finally yield, I swallowed a portion of the obnoxious 
fluid, and Mr. Allis, chivalric to the last, followed my 
example, apparently to the aggravation of his afore- 
mentioned cough, 

But the Rubicon was passed; as we drove from the 
door, our eyes met, and we indulged in an incontrol- 
lable fit of laughter. There is nothing equal to a 
hearty laugh for removing embarrassment, I had 
never felt so perfectly at ease with Mr. Allis, I en- 
joyed the ride exceedingly, and entered the dressing- 
room at Tanglewood in the best of spirits. Kate 
Howe, as usual, the centre of an admiring circle of 
girls, greeted me gaily. 

“If she is annoyed by Mr, Allis’s conduct, she cer- 
tainly conceals her feelings well,” I thought. 

She hastened to show me her new set of jewelry, a 
birthday gift from her father. 

“Tt is exquisite,” said 1, as she fastened the glitter- 
ing brooch; “‘and this ring, I never saw you wear it 
before—does it belong with the set?” 

“No,” said Kate, hastily hiding her hand, and 
blushing like a ruby. ‘ Come; the parlors are filled, 
let us go down.” 

“Search not to find what lies too deeply hid, 
Nor to know things whose knowledge is forbid,"’ 
Ihummed under my breath, following her. 

I did not see her again for the evening, and fancied 
she avoided me. In the amusements that followed, 
the country games and impromptu charades, I was 
the liveliest of all, and my merry mood did not leave 
me till we rode home in the early morning. Then 
finding my lively sallies met with no return, I froze 
myself into a dignified silence, thinking Philip Allis 
was no gentleman, to make me so uncomfortable, be- 
cause of a misunderstanding between himself and 
Kate. I drew my gloves on and off, impatiently, fret- 
ted at the awkward pause. 

But Mr. Allis found his tongue at last, to some pur- 
pose, though in such broken sentences that it isa 
wonder how I ever understood his meaning. I sup- 
pose, however, a declaration of love will usually be 
recognized, let it come disguised as it may. I indig- 
nantly drew away the hand he had taken. 

“And what of Kate Howe, and her betrothal 
ring?” I asked, severely. 

“Of Kate Howe? What do youmean? Then those 
foolish reports have reached you! Kate is to marry 
George Lester, one of my classmates, whom she met 
in Boston, last winter. Their engagement is no long- 
er a secret.” 

I spare the sensible reader the conversation which 
followed, as it related only to our two selves. Suffice 
it to say, I did not lean my head upon the speaker’s 
shoulder, and burst into tears, after the approved 
style. 1 had looked upon Philip Allis as Kate’s lover; 
how could I accept him at onge fur mine? 

Six months after, he placed the engagement ring 
on my finger, and I thanked God for my happiness. 
And now, courteous reader, to repeat the question I 
asked at the beginning, am I bound to Aunt Polly 
by any ties of relationship? She has volunteered us 
a visit when we shall be settled in our new home, 
and Phil says, roguishly : 

“By all means have her. ‘It was she who gave me 
the pleasure of reading your downcast face. I ad- 
mired your beautiful lashes, Miriam, but I never saw 
your eyes in the old days. You were subdued by 
Aunt Polly’s influence; I am not well sure I should 
have dared propose to the saucy girl you are now.” 

Dear Phil, what does he know of that woman’s pe- 
culiar capabilities? of the white circles she will paint 
on our new tables with her hot cups of medicine? of 
the towels she will scorch by her soapstones, or the 
indelible stains with which she will dye our carpets? 
I am naturally kind-hearted. How can I avert 
her coming? Wise reader, please advise me what to 
do? 





A CHAPTER ON KISSES. 

A kiss is a little thing, and evanescent, but of po- 
tent influence. A lingering, tender kiss will flood the 
heart with joyous emotions when a volume of words 
might fail. It bindeth up the sore spirit, and oft giv- 
en, covereth a multitudé of shortcomings. None of 
us can forget that it was the panacea of childhood. 
To women it is as necessary as the sunshine and dew 
to the rose. We refer not to the “ strong-minded ” 
of the sex, who, in their boasted ind 1 , find 
all that is needful to existence within themselves, 
but to those gentle, domestic beings who make glad 
homes. A frequent, heart-given kiss will keep fresh 
the sweetness which otherwise would turn to cold- 
ness and indifference. The lover bestows them pro- 
fusely on his sweetheart, and marvels at her loveli- 
ness as she bounds to meet him. She is beautiful, for 
joy has made her so. The husband gives them not, 
and soon is wondering at the change so brief a period 
has wrought in his wife. Although she listens anx- 
iously for his footfalls, her face does not brighten as 
of yore, nor does she spring to meet him for the ca- 
ress she yearns for, but knows will not be given. She 
becomes exacting, and if he is belated, asks reproach- 
fully how he can stay away so long from his family, 
which meets with an acrid reply. They preside silent- 
ly at the meal, vieing in an apy 
of each other’s presence, the silence only disturbed 
by the crowing blue-eyed baby in the muther’s arms. 
With the first unkind word a charm has been broken, 
and imperfections have been exhumed which the soil 











of love had covered. The wife has even become sus- 
picious of her husband’s truth, though he is faith- 
ful as the needle to the pole. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
Jeff Davis, when his Congress thought of adjourn- 


-ing to get out of the way of danger and the abuse of 


the rebel press, sent to that body a most remarkable 
document, one that does not reflect much credit on 
Jeff's shrewdness. He tells his law-makers that they 
have made many mistakes, that he warned them they 
were doing wrong, but that they neglected his ad- 
vice; and now the result is, Richmond is in real dan- 
ger, supplies are exhausted, and there is no money to 
purchase more, unless Congress will authorize him to 
seize all the gold in the Confederacy, and appropriate 
it as he deems best; advice that will not be followed, 
for the coin of the Southern States is buried in such 
out of the way places that all Lee’s army could not 
bring it to light. Just as the Confederacy wants coin, 
the more will the rich rebels keep it from their 
ruler’s grasp. Success might have brought it to light. 
Failure never will. Jeff will have to try another 
tack, and lay his head well to the wind, as Captain 
Cuttle would say, were the captain one of his friends. 
—New Hampshire has elected a republican gov- 
ernor by about 6000 majority.—— While Sheridan was 
raiding around Richmond, there was a panic in the 
city, and some queer scenes are reported. It is now 
a question how Lee can feed his army after the dam- 
age Sheridan has inflicted on his communications. 
— We regret to learn that some scoundrels have 
circulated counterfeit greenbacks among the soldiers. 
We hope the latter will shoot the rascals without 
waiting for trials ——The Board of Aldermen in this 
city passed an order prohibiting the ringing of bells 
morning, noon and night. Such a time-honored cus- 
tom deserved more consideration, and the outcry was 
80 great that the Solons had toreconsider the subject. 
—Sir Fred Bruce has been appointed minister to 
this country on the. part of England. He is unmar- 
ried, smart, and means well. If he is as honest as 
Lord Lyons, he will be liked. He is a brother of the 
late Lord Elgin.—-New York has been honored with 
a draft, but there was no disturbance. The day for 
such displays of ill-feeling has gone by. Success 
has made men patriotic——Generals Crooke and 
Kelly have been released. They were captured in 
West Virginia, one night, while sleeping soundly.—— 
Boston is infested with a gang of pick-pockets, and 
the rascals make war on women’s purses in a reckless 
manner. A woman who has been robbed, isa sight 
for a painter. Bedlam contains no fury like a wo- 
man who has had her pocket picked of greenbacks, 
money which she intended to invest in a new dress. 

ew York markets experienced a panic during 
the week, owing to the fall in gold. Butter, pork, 
cheese and sugar went down so fast that quite a num- 
ber of speculators were swamped by the waves of ex- 
citement.——We see it stated that Queen Victoria is 
to mingle with the world, and try to forget her sor- 
rows. We hope that such is the case, for she isa 
good woman, a kind sovereign, and an excellent 
mother. The Prince of Wales and his wife will 
commence holding drawing-room receptions this 
spring.——Calcutta and London are telegraphically 
united. A message has been received in London that 
was only six hours from Calcutta. Such things cause 
a man to wonder, always provided he has the bump of 
wonder developed.——The great exhibition in Dublin 
has been opened by the Prince of Wales. The dis- 
play is spoken of as being brilliant in the extreme. 
—Vice-President Johnson has taken the pledge for 
four years.——The naval academy will not be remov- 
ed this year to Annapolis, much to the delight of the 
Newport people, who cling to the little midshipmen 
as tenaciously as Old Sol Gay clung to the wooden 
middy, that stood in front of his door, and took ob- 
servations of the passers-by.——A new loan of 
$600,000,000 is to be placed in the market, and will 
be disposed of at a rapid rate, for a large portion of 
our stock goes to Europe, where it finds a ready mar- 


ket. The result is, we have ceased to export gold, | 
| last the amount of United States stocks held in Hol- 
land and Germany was estimated by a German bank- 
| er at $200,000,000, but it is much more at this time, 


and the precious metal will slowly return to this 
country. For the first time for many months, a 
small sum was brought from England and landed 
here. It caused a sensation.——The next income 


tax willrequire those with incomes of $5000 to plant | 


down five per cent. of it, and those who receive 
more than $5000 to hand over to the country ten per 


cent. Already several of our friends declare that , 





| they have made but precious little money during the 


past year, yet their style of living hardly warrants 
the assertion.——Butter has declined during the 
week some ten to fifteen cents per pound.—The 
English papers are awe-stricken at the fall of Charles- 
ton, and the blatant London Times, the biggest and 
most unscrupulous paper in Europe, has suddenly 
declared that Sherman is a great yeneral.——Gener- 
al Grant surprised the speculators the other day. He 
revoked all orders and permits to trade with the 
rebel States. Some papers say this is equal to a vic- 
tory. The speculators don’t view it in that light.—— 
St. Patrick’s Day was celebrated in Boston with 
more eclat than ever before witnessed. Some 1300 of 
the Fenian Brotherhood turned out, and smart, mil- 
itary looking men they appeared, just such as Bel- 
lona would delight tosee on the field of battle, for, al- 
though she and her husband are not particular what 
kind of food war feeds on, yet they rather like a brave 
man, and the Irish have given proof of their bravery 
on many a hard-fought battle-field, since the attempt 
was made to destroy the Union, and long before this 
Union was of much account.——The cotton captured 
at Savannah is not to be sent to England, for fear of 
attachments, etc. It will be sold at auction in the 
country.—tThe president has taken an extraordin- 
ary bull by the horns. He has overturned the sen- 
tence of a court-martial, and pardoned the Smith 
Brothers. We have no comments to make.——Quite 
a number of the Potomac guerillas have surrendered 
within the week, they are getting tired of war.— 
Mr. John Bigelow, formerly consul at Paris, has been 
appointed minister to France. As he speaks French 
and understands the French people, it is remarkable 
that he should receive such an appointment. In 
fact, it is a wonder.——The president has issued an 
edict banishing blockade runners of foreign birth, and 
commanding the arrest of those who call themselves 
Americans.—It is agitated, in certain circles, that a 
new hotel is wanted in Boston.—Sue Munday, the 
guerilla, murderer and spy, has been executed. 
The military made short work of it. There was a trial 
and a rope, and Sue was at the end of the latter.—— 
The navy department proposes to retire some two 
hundred ships, and turn the crews into soldiers.—— 
The freshets this sprins, have been more destructive 
than usual. Millicns of dollars worth of property 
were destroyed in the shape of bridges and railroad 
tracks.—A heavy force is concentrating to attack 
Mobile.——Sherman, when last heard from, had 
missed the lion in his path, and was resting at Fay- 
etteville, N. C., where he had effected a junction 
with General Schofield’s troops. No one knew where 
he would next turn up.—There has been a panic in 
Richmond, and even the enrolling of negroes for 
inilitary purposes could not quell it. There will be 
lively times in that city before long. 
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PARIS NOVELTIES. 

In Paris, on a recent public occasion, the empress 
wore a dress and scarf of very rich creamy white 
satin, trimmed round the skirt (which trailed about 
six feet behind her) with a band of maroon colored 
feathers about three inches broad; thescarf bordered 
all around with the same trimming, was edged with 
a fringe about a foot deep, of thick lama wool; a 
white satin bonnet excessively small and close, nearly 
covered with a long maroon feather, and white roses 
inside. She looked pretty well, and extremely hand- 
some. . Princess Clotilda came next after the em- 
press, attired in a robe of superb crimson velvet, al- 
most covered with a large shawl of exquisite point 
lace, and a white bonnet with white feather, and 
crimson flowers inside. Princess Anna Murat was in 
adress and jacket of sky-blue trimmed with sable, 
and a blue bonnet with a white feather. Princess 
Bacciocchi wore a pale dove-colored moire, and a 
white bonnet. 

Some very pretty novelties have come out in the 
way of half dress pocket handkerchiefs. These are 
not quite round, but the corners cut off, with colored 
vignettes and frills to correspond, or else a pattern of 
dots worked in colored embroidery, and a flounce 
equally embroidered sewn at the edge. The frill is 
sometimes edged with very fine narrow Valenciennes 
lace, which makes the handkerchief more dressy. 
Another style is a bee or a trumpet, or a butterfly 
embroidered at the corners, a narrow Valenciennes 
edging surrounding either insect. But newer than 
all these are the morning h bleach 
ed cambric, with either a line of color all round or a 
device at each corner, consisting of a dog’s or boar’s 
head, or a hunting whip, or in tact any other design 
recalling the chase and its emblems. 
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AN INTERESTED PARTY. 

A Chautauque county M.D. who owns land on 
Cassadaga Creek, near where an oil spring has been 
discovered, visited the spring the other day in com- 
pany with his daughter, and finding no difficulty in 
both smelling and tasting the real petroleum, appeal- 
ed to her to know what success she was meeting with, 
to which the young lady replied: ‘ Well, yes, father, 


I think I do taste and smell the oil, but I don’t think | 


I could if you did not own lands on the creek.” 








UNITED STATES STOCKS ABROAD.—In November 


and 5-208 are still being ordered heavily. 





To TIMID LovERS.—The most delicate method of 
giving a lady a key to your feelings is to send hera 
lock of your hair. 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. | 
The following choice original stories and poems will 
be published in our next number: | 
“Tue BARONET’s Wir,” by Christopher A. 
Smith. 
* FISHING AMONG THE WHITE HILLS,” by Ralph | 
Rauer. 
“ THE WRAITH OF REDBURN CASTLE,” by Aman- 
da M. Hale. 
“REBEL TO THE LAstT,” by L. Velona Stockwell. 
** LoRA’S CONQUEST,” by Helen Corwin Fisher. 
“ KATIE KENT: or, THE REFUGEE’S DAUGHTER,” 
by Emma Garrison Jones. 
“* BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” 
Colburn. 
“From DIXIE TO NASSAU: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 
“* CANCELLED,” by Esther Serle Kenneth. 
‘THORNTON ARDEN’S MISTAKE,” by A. Alphonse 
Dayton. 
“Our YounGc FoLks’ CLuB,” by William L. Wil- 
liams. 
“ POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled for the FLAG, 
by George H. Seymour. 
“IDA TO HER LOVER,” by August Bell. 
* ON THE SANDS,” by Mrs. L. S. Goodwin. 
““NELLIE,” by Mrs. S. P. Meserve Hayes. 
“A LESSON FROM THE STARS,” by Cora A. Hud- 
son. 
** DENIED,” by Emma Mortimer Babson. 
“AFTER THE RAIN,” by J. B. Aldrich. 


A MOST COMPLETE ESTABLISHMENT. 

We recently visited the establishment of Messrs. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, at their new quarters, 
No. 63 Congress street, and were astonished and de- 
lighted at whatwesaw. Theabove named gentlemen 
are the publishers and proprietors of those well-known 
publications, THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, AMERICAN 
UNION, DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE, and MontTH-. 
Ly NOVELETTES, each having a large circulation in 
all parts of the country. 

The building which Messrs. Elliott, Thomes & 
Talbot now occupy, is the highest private building 
in the city. It is 36 feet front, 75 feet deep, and eight 
stories high. The rooms are large, light and airy, 
and heated with steam. The first floor up stairs 
is devoted to the editorial and counting rooms, with 
a large fire-proof vault for stereotype plates. Here, 
also, all papers, magazines and novelettes are directed 
and made ready to deliver to the mail. This furnishes 
employment for some half dozen hands, who also as- 
sist in packing large orders from news dealers. 

The next story contains the presses of the establish- 
ment, with the engine and boiler. The latter is 
separated from the main building, and is surrounded 
by brick and iron work, so that there is no danger of 
fire in that quarter. On this floor there are in con- 
stant operation, during work hours, five Adams 
presses, one of Hoe’s largest-sized cylinder presses, 
and a Gordon press. Here all the paper is wet down 
and opened and made ready for the press. The other 
stories are used for composing rooms, packing and 
folding rooms, and one as a store room for paper and 
materials, everything being transported from loft to 
loft by the aid of an elevator worked by steam. 

It is the most convenient and the best regulated 
establishment in New England. The firm employs 
about eighty hands, consumes 1500 reams of paper 
each month, and their journals have a respective 
circulation that seems almost incredible, but we men- 
tion it as a piece of valuable information. For in- 
stance, The Flag of our Union and The American 
Union each circulate 20,000 copies per week, The 
Dollar Monthly has a circulation of 80,000 per month, 
and 70,000 copies of The Novelette are disposed of in 
the same period, the whole making a business of over 
a quarter of a million of dollars per annum. The 
firm deserves its prosperity and we are glad to chron- 
icle it.—Saturday Eve. Express. 


by Jeremiah 








WHO SHOULD NOT BE A WIFE. 

Has that woman a call to be a wife who thinks 
more of her silk dress than her children, and visits 
her nursery no oftener than once a day? Has a wo- 
mana -call to be a wife who calls for a cashmere 
shawl when her husband’s notes are being protested ? 
Has that woman a call to be a wite who sits reading 
the last new novel while her husband stands before 
the glass vainly trying to pin together a buttonless 
shirt bosom? Has that woman a call to be a wife 
| who expects her husband to swallow diluted coffee, 

soggy bread, smoky tea, and watery potatoes six days 
| out of the seven? Has she acallto bea wife who 
| flirts with every man she meets, and reserves her 
| frowns for the home fireside? Has she a call to be | 
| a wife who comes down to breakfast in abominable 
| curl papers, a soiled dressing-gown, and shoes down 
at the heel? Has sheacall to bea wife whose hus- 
band’s love weighs naught in the balance with her 
next-door neighbor’s damask curtains or velvet car- 








pet? Has she a call to be a wife who would take ad- 

vantage of a moment of conjugal weakness to extort | 
| money or extract a promise? Has she a call tobea 
| wife who takes a journey for pleasure, leaving her 
| husband to toil in aclose shop, and have an eye, | 
| when at home, to the servants and children? Has | 
| she acall to be a wife to whom a good husband’s | 
| society is not the greatest of earthly blessings, and a | 
house full of rosy children its best furnishing and | 
prettiest ornaments? | 
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KING AND BEGGAR.—The king is the least indepen- 


| dent man in his dominions—the beggar the most so. | 
‘ 


Hew Publications. 


THREE YFARS IN THE ARMY OF THE PoTtomAc. By 
Henry N. Blake. 319 pages. Published by Lee & 
Shepard, 149 Washington street. 

Captain Henry N. Blake was a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Eleventh Regiment, saw much hard ser- 
vice, participated in most of the battles with the army 
of the Potomac, and is therefore perfectly competent 
to speak of matters that came under his immediate 
observation. What he says is not agreeable. We 
feel that he tells the truth, yet such truth causes us 
to blush to think that so many incompetent, drunken 
officers were to be found in thearmy. No wonder we 
failed at an early stage of the war. By reading this 
book the reason is made manifest. 

GEORGE GEITH, OF FEN Court. By T. G. Trafford. 


555 pages. Published by T. O. H. P. Burnham, No. 
143 Washington street, ton. 


A novel by the author of ‘‘Too Much Alone,” is 
sure to be read and welcomed; and although we do 
not think that ‘ George Geith” is greatly superior to 
“Too Much Alone,” yet there are some passages in 
the former that must make a lasting impression on 
the mind of the reader, and lead him to pronounce 
the novel one that can be read with pleasure and 
profit. 


“THE MUSICAL FRIEND.”—Me--.s. Henry Tolman 
& Co., No. 291 Washington street, have issued an ex- 
cellent collection of music, called The Musical Friend. 
In it can be found all the gems from popular operas, 
songs and choruses, and pieces for the piano forte. 


TO ALLEVIATE RHEUMATISM. 

The following recipe, which should be made up 
with great caution, is highly recommended in cases 
of rheumatism:—One raw egg well-beaten, half a 
pint of vinegar, one ounce of spirits of turpentine, a 
quarter of an ounce of spirits of wine, and a quarter 
of an ounce of camphor. These ingredients to be 
stirred up well together, then put in a bottle, and 
well shaken for ten minutes, after which to be corked 
down tightly to exclude the air. ‘In half an hour it 
is fit for use. It should be rubbed in several times in 
the day. Supposing the head the part affected, rub 
the liniment behind the ears and at the back of the 
neck. But rheumatism requires great care of the 
general health as well as applications to the part af- 
fected. If possible, avoid being out in foggy weather. 
Keep your feet dry by wearing water-proof shoes, 
and particularly avoid checked perspiration. 








AN ORIGINAL PAUL PRY. 

Mr. Charles Knight says:—The Paul Pry of Liston 
was a rosy-faced, good-natured, but essentially mis- 
chievous meddler, known as Tom Hill. He would 
lay hold of your button in the streets, and detain you 
by some such talk as:—‘‘Do you know if W. has 
given up his hunter? I asked one of his porters, 
and he would not tell me.—Isn’t it suspicious to see 
—— and Co. sending a wagon-load of stock from their 
warehouse?—Do give a hint to your friend in — 
Street that his servants are very extravagant. I 
looked down his area, and saw them having hot rolls 
for breakfast.” 





OGF°SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLAG or our Union take pleasure 
in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. It is 
a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to inake it the 


Best Literary Family Fournal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit 

erary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly for 
the Fiae, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY ORIGI 

NAL, and not to be found in any other publication. TALES, 
SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns with that 
CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to please all tastes, 
and which makes it a welcome visitor to the HomME CIRCLE. 

THE Camp, THE CovntTinG-RooM, THE WORKSHOP and 
THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 

Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall occasionally issue a NOVELETTE which 
will occupy about one-ji/th of each paper for Sour weeks— 
never more than that. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the Best Writers in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if any 
other publication can boast of as much excellence in that 
direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 


Onecopyoneyear - - - - = = - 94.00 
Two copiesone year - - - - - - 1.50 
Four * nls i oo we a 
Ten “ “ou ane. 35.00 


And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 
Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 
P~ THE FLAG OF ouR Unton and the DoLLAR MonTH- 
LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLAG and NovE.- 
ETTE for $5.50; the FLac and AMEKICAN UNION for $6.00; 
the whole of these publications, including the FLaG 
Union, DOLLAR MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for 89.50. é 
Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
G47 Canada subscribers must send twe - 
tional, to pay American postage one year. fiends 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvBiisners, 
63 Congress Stree?, Boston, Mass. 
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THE FLAG OF OUE UNION. 





“ Kiss, I’m going to Uncle Leotiard’s to see Louise. 
I don’t want you to tellanybody that I am going un- 
til 1 am gone—father I mean, and Aunt Nelly. They 
wouldn’t let me go, you know, andI must. Go down 
now, and let me dress.” 

“Such a girl for freaks, Rachie!’? But the little 
thing flitted away, and Rachel commenced hurriedly 
dressing. 

“Tl never see him—never—never, as long as I 
live,” she murmured, tearing off one dress and put- 
ting on another. “It’s perfect madness to love him 
in this way, and I must and shall get over it,” look- 
ing for her boots. ‘ Where is my sack?” frenziedly. 
She tore back the curtain, alarmed at the sudden 
darkening of the sky, but dropped it, tied her bonnet, 
resolutely, flew like lightning down stairs, and walk- 
ed swiftly down the lane behind the house. 

In a wonderfully short time she had put halfa mile 
between herself and John Page. 

“T’ll never go back until he is gone,” she thought, 
setting her teeth. ‘I'll stay with Louise a year, if 
he does not go away! I—what does make me suffer 
80?” flinging herself down, in asudden passion, under 
atree. In that green, lonely place she nearly cried 
herself to death. 

She got up, at last, exhausted, and dizzy in the sun- 
shine. But the sun suddenly disappeared under a 
cloud, and great black masses began drifting into the 
space overliead. 

“It’s going to rain. I must get into the woods,” 
she murmured. 

She climbed a stone wall, and commenced going 
across lots. Pretty soon the rain drops came patter- 
ing around her. Then the thunder commenced to 
roll—the rain fell faster—lightning flashed—torrents 
dashed upon her, She paused in dismay. It would 
be worse out of the woods; she had better stay 
where she was. 

Heavier swept the rain’s white sheets, the lightning 
glared continually—the place was in an uproar. 
There seemed to be a terrible crashing sound. She 
thought perhaps that she might be struck by the 
lightning, but she was so dazzled and bewildered that 
she could not move. 

Suddenly a blue flicker seemed to encircle her, then 
fly aside. There was a report, a rush, and a tree 
crashed down beside her, uprooted by the lightning. 
She had not comprehended her delivery, when some 
one flung an arm around her, and she looked up into 
John Page’s glittering eyes. 

“Rachel,” he began, accusingly, “don’t you know 
any better than to stay here with the trees falling 
around you like mad? Are you insane? Come 
home!” 

He drew her rapidly into the field. There she sud- 
denly took her hand from his arm, and stopped. 

“I’m not going home.” 

“Why not?” 

* Because I don’t want to.” 

“ Where are you going?” 

“To see Louise.” 

“Soam I, then.” 

They commenced to walk back, and as the rain still 
beat upon them, Rachel soon walked off her sudden 
passion. 

“You’d better go back, John. Miss De Vries will 
miss you.” 

“Tam not going back without you.” 

“T don’t want you to go.” 

« But I want to.” 

“What for?” 

“ Because I love you.” 

They were onthe edge of the wood again, where a 
great, splintered tree lay prostrate in the path, three 
feet from where Rachel had stood a few moments be- 
fore. They looked at each other. 

* Rachie,” suddenly, “‘ don’t ever scare me again 
like this, will you?” 

She let him kiss her, and put back her wet hair, 
and then she began to cry. 

“Miss De Vries said that you were engaged to her, 
John.” 

“Miss De Vries lies!” savagely. 

Then they turned about, and walked home. 


CRUEL CONTEMPT. 


Among ephemeral sovereigns must not be forgot- 
ten Henry III., as king of Poland. He held the scep- 
tre of the Sarmatians for about a year. All the reign 
of this crafty son of the cruel Catherine de Medici 
was consumed in a magnificent tour through Italy 
and Germany. At Venice he was received with great 

plendor, and pr ted with a manual of chivalry, 
wherein he found, all ready prepared, the ordinances 
of his future order of St. Esprit. From the Elector 
of Saxony he met with a worthier reception, one 
which showed the feelings of horror with which 
Protestant princes regarded the recent massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. 

On entering the elector’s cabinet, the first object 
which met his eye was a striking portrait of the great 
and good Admiral Coligny. ‘‘ You know that man, 
sir?” said the elector, with marked severity. ‘ You 
put to death the ablest captain in Christendom, who 
had rendered the most signal services to yourself as 
wellas to the king, your brother.” 

“The king of Poland, somewhat moved, replied: 
“It was he who would have slain us; we did but 
forestall him.” 

“Sir,” rejoined the elector, ‘‘we know the whole 
history.” 

At table, he was served by French Huguenots, who 
had escaped from the massacre, and who appeared to 
threaten while they served him. Throughout the 
king’s stay with him, the elector took every opportu- 
nity of manifesting scorn and indignation. 
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Aucle Daniel and Anele Hohuny, 


BY MART MERWIN. 


A snort distance from my farmhouse home there 
lived, when I was a boy, Daniel Harvey; or, as he 
was universally cailed, Uncle Daniel. He was quite 
an old man—-too old to labor more than was requisite 
to cultivate his little garden; and, therefore, he 
passed the greater part of his time very leisurely, 
supported in the main by his children. He wasa 
kind neighbor and a good citizen; but he had two 
besetting sins which sometimes gave him a hard 
name. He was fond of ardent spirits, and frequently 
drank to excess; and he was given to pilfering ina 
small way. But he would have been seriously of* 
fended if any one had even intimated that he was 
either a drunkard or a thief. : 

He used to pass our house two or three times nearly 
every day, on his way to the corner grocery; and on 
his return he invariably stopped at our wood-pile and 
selected a walking-stick. The size of the stick used 
to afford us boys iderable t, as it was 
usually about as large as the old gentleman could 
well carry (with the horn of liquor that he had just 
quaffed); and the most amusing part of the affair 
was, that as soon as he reached home, the cane (?) 
was converted into the smallest kind of firewood, 
and he would make a similar draft on our wood-pile 
on his next return from the grocery. 

Near Uncle Daniel’s cottage lived Johnny Maguire, 
who, like his neighbor, by virtue of his venerable age, 
was compelled to acknowledge all men his nephews. 
Uncle Johnny was an Irishman by birth, but having 
the benefit of a more liberal education than the gen- 
erality of his countrymen, coupled with the advan- 
tages of'a long residence on this side of the water, he 
was looked upon as quite an estimable citizen. But, 
notwithstanding his general good qualities, he, like 
his neighbor, had a dark side to his character—he 
loved an occasional dram. However, this fault should 
be set down against the customs of the times in which 
he lived, and kindly overlooked, as it likewise should 
be in the case of Uncle Danlel. Uncle Johnny also 
had a fiery temper, which would brook no opposition ; 
and woe to that person who aroused his Celtic spirit ; 
he would go through fire and water to secure his 
revenge. 

These old gentlemen had each a son living at home 
—their youngest born. The boys were each about 
sixteen years of age, and rejoiced in the names of Syl- 
vester and William. They were also possessed of 
about equal strength and pugilistic accomplishments; 
and although they had had many quarrels and fights 
with each other, it had never been fully determined 
which was really master, as sometimes one came off 
victorious and sometimes the other. This alternate 
swinging of victury from one to the other had caused 
a bitter feud to spring up between them, which was 
a source of annoyance to their parents. One day the 
old gentlemen and their sons all happened to meet in 
the highway. Uncle Daniel and Uncle Johnny, each 
having taken a drop too much, were in consequence 
full of talk, and soon fell into an excited discussion 
upon the political questions of the day, while the 
boys, as usual, got into a quarrel, which soon resulted 
in blows. The old men stopped their debate, and 
Uncle Johnny remarked: 

“Come, Uncle Daniel, let’s let ’em fight it out, and 
see who shall be ‘cock of the walk?’” 

“Well,” replied Uncle Daniel, in a hesitating tone, 
“TI don’t approve of fighting—never did—especially 
among boys; but I think we ought to let ’em decide 
who is the best feller, so as to stop this eternal bick- 
ering.” 

Just at that moment, Sylvester Harvey threw his 
opponent down and commenced beating him without 
mercy, when Uncle Johnny interposed: 

“Come, Uncle Daniel, let’s part ’em—the poor little 
things will hurt each other!” 

“No, no,” returned Uncle Daniel, quickly, “ the 
boys are doing very well now.” 

William Maguire, maddened by the blows he had 
received, made a desperate struggle, and came up on 
top of his now exhausted antagonist, and commenced 
returning his blows with interest, when Uncle Daniel, 
moving towards the pugilists, drawled out: 

“Come, Uncle Johnny, let’s part’em. I’m afraid 
the poor little things will hu:¥ each other!” 

“O, no, don’t you touch ’em,” returned Uncle 
Johnny, vehemently, seizing hold of his own coat in 
rather a significant manner, ‘‘ Don’t you touch ’em; 
the boys are doing very well now.” 

William Maguire was ‘ cock of the walk’ ever after- 
wards. 








~ x 
THE SNOW GIANT 

This old fellow is easily made. First get a piece of 
wood, or the stump of a tree, and cover it well with 
snowballs to form the body. Raise it upon two other 
stumps for the legs, and then cover and shape them. 
After that the arms and the head may be attached. 
Put a piece of stick across the face for the mouth, a 
projecting snowball for the nose, a black stone for 
each eye. Stick a short pipe in his mouth, and your | 
giant is complete. You may now fire away at him | 
with snowballs till he falls to rise no more, or you | 
may make him bigger and bigger till he is able to re- 
sist the thaw for several days. I remember, when I 
was at school, we made a giant of snow so large that 
the suinmer was well advanced before he melted quite | 
away—though he looked sadly misshapen and be- | 
grimed by the time the sun came out to breakfast in 
the spring. | 
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THE SAFEGUARDS OF MASONRY. 


The following interesting article is from the pen of 
a Connecticut brother: ° 


The entrance way to Masonry has been most tho- 
roughly and most wisely guarded. At every step, 
from the first expression of a desire to share its mys- 
teries, till he becomes a duly obligated brother, the 
candidate’s character is put to some new test. He 
must first tind, among those who have travelled this 
way before him, two who will recommend him. This 
test passed, then follows the committee of investiga- 
tion. After this, the candidate comes under the 
judgment of every member of the lodge, and if one 
member knows aught against him, or entertains seri- 
ous doubts or fears, he can, without the knowledge 
of a single brother, cast the ballot which shall reject 
him, Even after this, there are the further precau- 
tions employed at the time of initiation. Concerning 
these various tests of fitness for Masonry, I desire to 
speak and urge the faithful employment of the means 
put into our hands by our ancient brothers, to keep 
our fraternity unspotted of evil men. 

First in order comes recommendation. Our duty 
here is plainly set forth in the charge which we re- 
ceived when we became entered apprentices. ‘If, in 
the circle of your acquaintance, you find a person 
desirous of being initiated into Masonry, be partic- 
ularly attentive not to recommend him, unless you are 
convinced he -will conform to our rules; that the 
honor, glory and reputation of the initiation may be 
finally established, and the world at large convinced 
of its good effects.” Here is our duty as recommend- 
ers. It is not enough for us to trust that the man 
will not pass the future tests. Every guard must be 
faithfully used. If by unfaithfulness, we suffer one 
unworthy to pass our guard, those beyond us may 
be unfaithful to their trust, and so an enemy or an 
evil-doer secure a place among us. I confess there is 
a difficulty connected with this matter. It is no easy 
thing to refuse a man who asks you your name. But 
would you as busi men, rec d to another 
as worthy of confidence one whom you knew or even 
feared to be unworthy? If one were to do such a 
deed, would you think it a sufficient excuse that the 
man asked the use of his name and he did not like to 
refuse, or that he thought those to whom the man 
was recommended could judge for themselves? 
Would such a course be considered honorable among 
business men? Is it any more honorable among 
Masons? Besides, it must be remembered that the 
names of the recommender and avoucher have, or 
ought to have, much to do with the final action in 
the matter. And what sort of a Mason is he who has 
a greater fear of offending one who has no special 
claims upon him, than to harm the whole brother- 
hood of our Order. Let, then, every brother, as he 
regards his own honor among us, and our good, be 
jealous, very jealous of giving his name, and so make 
it a worthy thing to give. 

We come now to the committee of investigation. 
In reference to this, I would say, in the first place, 
that sufficient time should be given for a faithful dis- 
charge of its duties. If one week is not enough, give 
more—six months, if necessary. In fact, I think it 
better that no man be received for at least one month 
after his proposition is presented to the lodge; and 
three months, I think better than one. Now there is 
@ fault among us on this point. We are too much 
afraid to keep the candidate waiting. Let him wait. 
If Masonry is worth anything, it is worth waiting for. 
None but the unworthy need fear to wait. It is bet- 
ter that a dozen good men wait six months, than one 
bad one be received. But here, when a man is pro- 
posed, it has seemed to me that we were afraid we 
should lose him, unless he were held by the stronger 
tie. Ifonly a part of the committee be present, the 
report is accepted and acted upon. I was once on a 
committee, and came to the lodge with the intention 
of asking more time; but, being late, I found that 
the candidate had been balloted for, and accepted. 
If he prove a worthy brother, just as well. But if a 
committee of investigation is anything but a form, its 
report should be waited for, and the report, too, of 
every member. If the committee fail to report 
through all its members, were it not better that an- 
other should be appointed? The committee should 
have ample time for the discharge of its duties, and 
when the candidate is once in the hands of the com- 
mittee, there let him stay until they give him up; or 
else, take him from the committee, and give him to 
another. Guard against haste. 

Then, too, the committee should act. They are 
appointed to investigate, and investigate they should. 
We need to be rid of the idea that this is a mere form. 
It was one of our ancient land-marks, and should be 
regarded. Either refuse to let your name stand on 
a committee, or else act, and act faithfully. If you 
are a Mason worthy the name, this you cannot fail to 





| do; for failing in this, you fail in your sacred obliga- 


tion, for you do suffer your brother and the whole 
Order to be wronged when it is within your power to 
prevent it, 

And once more, having investigated, report. Let 
there be no dodging here. If you have come to an 
unfavorable conclusion, say so plainly. If you even 
fear or doubt the candidate’s worthiness, say so. 
Here, again, your obligations are upon you. Be faith- 


| ful to these obligations, and iuever allow our noble 
brotherhood to suffer harm rather than discharge an 
unpleasant duty. And shame, shame to the brother 
whoin‘o-ms the rejected candidate of the names of the 
committee, or the nature of their report. 

Having found his recommenders, and passed the 
ordeal of an investigation, the candidate now comes 
to the final test, before knocking at the inner door for 
admission—the ballot. Here, again, I must urge 
faithfulness. Let every brother exercise his own 
judgment, and vote as he thinks honesty and the 
honor and glory of Masonry demand. Do not be 
more afraid of casting a black ball than of bringing a 
reproach upon our Order. Better, far better is it 
that it be dark in the west, dark in the south, and 
dark in the east—yea, darker than midnight—than 
dark at the side of the lodge. In this matter act 
honestly, act independently. No matter what others 
may think, if you have reason to doubt the candi- 
date’s worthiness, let the doubt express itself in the 
ballot. Every brother has it in his power to reject 
an unworthy candidate, and this power is aceompa- 
nied by responsibilities. To your hands, my broth- 
ers, a8 you stand before the altar upon which rest the 
great lights of Masonry, is committed the honor and 
purity of our Order. Let every brother see there the 
compasses, and circumscribe his action, being sure 
that it falls within the bounds of the right and the 
true. Let him see there the square, and in the deed 
he is about to perform, act upon it. Let him see 
there the Holy Bible, and in this, as well as in all 
other actions, govern himself by its teachings, doing 
right, whatever be the motives to the contrary. 

FREEMASONRY IN SAVANNAH. 

A brother Mason, in writing from Savannah, re- 
lates the following: ‘In company with Brother 
Curtis, of Illinois, I sought adivission into Solomon’s 
Lodge, No. 1, and after patiently waiting until after 
some hundred or so officers of the army (and some 
privates, too,) had passed through the hands of the 
examining committee, I was ushered into the most 
beautiful lodge room it has ever been my privilege to 
enter, just in time to see the closing scene in the 
rising of a brother to the sublime degree of a Master 
Mason. The chair (or rather ‘“ throne”) was filled 
by the master of the lodge, Rich Turner, Esq., a ven- 
erable, intelligent, and worthy Mason. The room 
was crowded to a degree of uncomfortableness by 
citizens and soldiers, generals, colonels, majors, cap- 
tains, and privates, mingling together as if sucha 
thing as rank existed not in the service, Everything 
seemed to conspire to render the evening one of pleas- 
ure and of profit. By my side sat a rebel prisoner, who 
had got permission to visit the lodge without a guard, 
the word of a Master Mason being sufficient guaran- 
tee that he would return promptly to his quarters 
when the lodge should close. Rebels and Union men 
mingled in that throng as if no war was going on, 
and I doubt not each one prayed that the clangor of 
arms might soon cease. O Masonry, thy influeme 
over the human soul is truly wonderful! A little in- 
cident occurred worthy of record: An officer of the 
Federal army brought into the lodge a ‘collar and 
apron,’ both very beautiful, for the purpose of having 
them restored to the rightful owner. It seems thata 
party of our soldiers were pillaging the house of a 
rebel, carrying off, not eatables, (a soldier's lawful 
prize,) but everything else that struck their fancy. 
The lady, at the sight of the devastation of her house- 
hold, exclaimed, ‘ Js there a Freemason here who will 
protect me” The words ran like an electric spark 
through the nerves of Captain——, whoi ti tly 
commenced an indiscriminate booting of the mob 
from the premises. Pursuing his way with the col- 
umn, he was informed a soldier had carried off from 
the house alluded to some articles pertaining to 
Masonry. The soldier was forced to give up his 
spoils, (of what use to him?) and the gallant and true 
brother carried them safely to Savannah, and at the 
meeting last night, placed them in hands that will 
convey them to the rightful owner. This incident 
affected me more than anything that has ever come 
under my notice in our noble institution. God bless 
Freemasonry. 

I saw in this lodge a Bible presented to it by Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe, which is highly prized.” 


PRESENTATION OF PLATE. 

The Sir Knights of the Boston Encampment have 
presented to past commander Sir Knight John K. 
Hall an elegant service of silver plate, as a testimo- 
nial of regard for the fidelity and zeal which he dis- 
played while in command of the Encampment. Some 
happy speeches were made on the occasion. 

Ann 


RAISING OF INITIATION FEES. 
The Boston Encampment has raised its initiation 
fee to $75.00, and membership fee in proportion. 
Most of the Boston lodges and chapters have raised 
their fees, as it was the only method of checking the 


increase in the masonic ranks. They were growing 
too fast to be healthy. 








Bintetotieainnd 


EBENEZER ADAMS. 

This celebrated Quaker, on visiting a lady of rank, 
whom he found six months after the death of her 
husband, sitting on a sofa covered with black cloth, 
and in all the dignity of woe, approached her with 
great solemnity, and gently taking her by the hand, 
thus accosted her: “So, friend, I see that thou hast 
not yet forgiven God Almighty.” « This seasonable 
reproof had such an effect upon the person to whom 
it was addressed, that she immediately laid aside her 
trappings of grief, and went about her necessary 
business and avocations. 
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THE VILLAGE AT EVENING. 


BY WM. ADRIAN HUNTLEY. 


It rests within those evening rays, 
Like peace in Heaven's smile; 

Health glows upon the village ways, 
And beauty free from guile. 


Far from the scenes of struggling pride, 
Contentment is its own; 

Simplicity is there untried, 
And strife is there unknown. 


The cottage by the sunny rill, 
The fruit-trees bending o'er, 

The shadows of the silent mill, 
The grouping at the door; 


Childhood's sweet laugh ‘mong voices deep, 
The birds’ wild parting lay, 

The homeward steps of those who keep 
Blithe sounds upon their way ; 


The feeling of the laborer free, 
The love of his small home, 
Whence happy eyes look forth to see 
The father smiling come. 
* * * * * * 
The clouds are gathering into night, 
The hum of life is o'er; 
Glimmering is each cottage light, 
Few steps pass by the door! 


The day is told, the prayer is said, 
Sleep is above them all; 

May happiness in dreams be shed, 
And joy wake morning's call! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WINTER ROSES. 


' BY MIRIAM ALLEN. 

SEVERAL miles, ‘‘ more or less,” from the hub of 
the universe stands a cottage: many cottages, in fact, 
but only one of them is concerned in this story. It 
is a picturesque little affair with bow-windows and 
piazzas, overrun with glossy woodbine;—just the 
place for “love in a cottage,’ and nothing else; for 
while all this pretty picturesqueness was well suited 
to Cupid, there were grave defects which made other 
tenants shorten their stay. The roof leaked and the 
pump was asthmatic; the wood-work was of poor 
material, and the cottage had “ a swell front,” wholly 
undesigned by the architect. The disheartened land- 
lord found the lovely-looking abode only a bill of ex- 
pense on his hands, and was quite amazed and de- 
lighted one day by an application to buy. 

The applicant was a widow of at least fifty summers 
and winters, but time had dealt gently with her. 
There was a trifle of “silver lining” to the black 
cloud of her hair; the once softly, defined rose-and 
white of her complexion had become mixed somehow 
into a dull pink; there were a few lines and wrinkles, 
but, after all, these gave character to a face which 
had once been insipid, perhaps. 

As she 1 her busi to the landlord 
there was a pretty, little tremulousness of manner 
that would have made you pity the widow and wish 
that her husband, Mr. Cruft, were alive to transact 
all the disagreeable furmulas of business for her. In 
her agitation she drew off her little, black glove, and 
relieved her nervousness by pulling its fingers and 
torturing it out of shape. 

Let her arrange for her future with the landlord, 
and I will read you her past, from that dainty, un- 
sheathed hand, I am no “ furtune-teller;” the lines 
and crosses on @ lady’s palm are “all Greek” to me, 
but I can tell you something from her rings—espec- 
ially when I know their history beforehand! 

Fore-finger :—it is circled twice. First, by a dainty 
band of gold with a pure opal budding in the centre. 
More than thirty years ago, when Widow Cruft was 
pretty Sybil Ainslie, this ring was pressed on her 
white finger as an emblem of unending love. “Un- 
ending love,” forsooth! Poor Sybil soon learned that 
‘pride will conquer love.” It was the old story. 
Lloyd Rawdon’s family were rich and aristocratic. 
Sybil Ainslie’s mother was the village milliner. 

“ Lloyd shall not disgrace his friends by marrying 
Sybil Ainslie,” said the Rawdons, proudly. “Sybil 
shall never disgrace any family by her marriage,” 
said Mrs. Ainslie, as proudly. 

And so it came to pass that the young people, who 
were then very young, were overruled by their elders. 

Lloyd was sent to Europe to repair his blighted af- 
fections. Sybil drooped for awhile, and then, being a 
conscientious girl with a good constitution, she de- 
voted herself to duty in general and her mother in 
particular. Her mother’s requirements were not 
small. Sybil fulfilled them to the letter. It relieved 
the ache in her heart, as the penance-seeking monks 
fancy they relieve the sting of conscience by physical 
exactions. The last of Mrs. Ainslie’s requirements 
was a cross which no penance of monk could equal. 
Yet Mrs. Ainslie did not suspect it was a cross to her 
daughter. How could it be lard to accept the 
wealthy and distinguished Esquire Cruft! 

Did Sybil obey her mother? The second ring on 
the slight fore-finger answers. It is of massive coils 
of gold meeting in the centre a circle of sharp-eyed 
diamonds. When Squire Cruft took the fair hand for 
which his ring was destined, he frowned at the mod- 
est opal, and would have snatched it off. Sybil’s pa- 
tient eyes lit up with indignation—“ The opal was 
here first,” said she—‘‘ it shall always be there.” 





The wily suitor hid his frown under a conciliatory 
smile, and then, as he slid his expensive gift into the 
cold, impassive hand, he whispered, “‘ remember, thie 
proves that you are engaged to me, pretty one!” He 
glanced at the ringed finger with frowns quite dissi- 
pated, thinking that if the opal must always remain 
there, those sharp-eyed diamonds would always watch 
above it. 

And so the courtship went on—the band of red 
gold on the widow’s third finger tells the sequel. I 
leave it to those who can to lift the veil of an ill-as- 
sorted marriage. Alas, that the marriage service, 
which is a rapture of language to some happy hearts, 
contains only one ray of hope to others—“ till death 
do you part.” Death only lifted the woe from my 
poor heroine. Was it then hypocrisy in Sybil Cruft 
when her husband died, to buy that mourning ring 
and place it above the golden band that memorized 
her marriage? It would have been better placed 
above the opal whose pure light had shone upon her 
happiest days. 

Sybil Craft was no hypocrite. She had only a mis- 
taken conscience—that attribute which is the puzzle 
of metaphysicians. It is adaughter’s “ duty ” to obey 
her mother, she reasoned—hence love must be sacri- 
ficed, and Mr. Cruft accepted. It is a wife’s duty to 
honor her husband; hence for thirty years, she had 
endured her galling lot with patience. It is a wid- 
ow’s duty to show respect to the dead; hence she 
wore “weeds,” although they grew not from her 
heart. 

“ What is duty now?” said the lone woman, sadly. 
She did not care to keep up the elegant establishment 
of the late Mr. Cruft. Servants were dismissed, 
household furniture and the house itself sold to the 
highest bidder—a quiet place in the country sought, 
and now the widow’s sole aim in this life was to pre- 
pare for another. 

“Your terms are perfectly satisfactory, sir,” said 
the widow to the landlord—as she replaced her glove 
whose withdrawal has so interrupted my story of 
the cottage.— I wish to take possession at once.” 


“Very well, madam,” and the landlord, bidding 
her good-day, walked off, smiling at her unbusiness- 
like method of making a purchase, and smiling no 
less at her numerous simple expressions—such as 
that she “intended to abide in that cottage till she 
was carried to the house designed for all living.” 

“What was she driving at about a chapel?” contin- 
ued the landlord, carrying on an animated dialogue 
with himself. ‘She said ‘was there room to have a 
little niche in the wall for her organ, which she could 
fancy it was a chapel, where shecould sing and pray!’ 
I told her yes, of course, but J meant a hand-organ— 
not ‘the great organ’ certainly,” added the conscien- 
tious man. ‘Good woman!” said he aloud. “ Rich 
widder—but a little—” The sentence was unfinished 
only by a suggestive touch of the head. 

It may be that the sagacious landlord was right in 
his suspicions, but Widow Cruft was nevertheless 
highly esteemed by the inmates of all the neighbor- 
ing cottages. Her little whims were kindly smiled 
upon. The “chapel,” about which the landlord had 
queried, became a permanent institution of the cot- 
tage. It was only a deep bay-window, lined with 
rich, purple damask. In the centre, against the cur- 
tained light, stood a sweet-voiced parlor organ. The 
canterbury near by was crowded with rare, old music, 
A carved, oaken stand supported a rich, well-worn 
Bible. 

There the desolate little woman spent much of her 
time, praying for her sins—real and imaginary—poor 
soul!—praying for the heathen and Congress, for sail- 
ors, and soldiers, and ministers, and the sick and suf- 
fering—“ for all those objects we should b 








idea of exciting mirth on sacred subjects. Reverence 
was the basis of her character. 

The next morning, Mildred appeared at the cottage 
door. The cordial occupant did not hasten to open it 
as usual. Fearing she was ill, Mildred lifted the 
latch, and walked hesitatingly in. The purple cur- 
tains of the chapel were closed, and Mildred heard 
the voice of prayer within. Regretting her intru- 
sion, she was retracing her steps, when the curtains 
parted, and Mrs. Cruft appeared. 

Mildred started. What had transformed her? A 
glow of real youthful beauty so permeated and sur- 
rounded this heroine of fifty winters—as if her sil- 
vered hair and wrinkles were only masques over a 
girlish loveliness. 

‘* My dear,” said the widow, “I have something to 
tell you that very nearly concerns me.” 

Mildred expressed her interest. 

“T am always having presentiments,” continued 
the widow, solemnly. “Sometimes they come true, 
and sometimes they do not. When I went into town 
yesterday, I was impressed with the conviction that 
something of more or less importance was about to 
occur.” 

Mildred smiled. 

“T proceeded on my winding way up Washington 
street, and then, all of a sudden, I had a presenti- 
ment that I must call on Mrs. Mustard, she that was 
apprentice in my mother’s shop, Barby Withers by 
name. She keeps a boarding-house now. She was 
always friendly, and though Mr. Cruft did not permit 
persons of her circumstances to visit us, I always 
cherished a regard for Barby. I rung the bell at her 
door, and the girl asked me right into the basement 
kitchen, where Mrs. Mustard was making marmalade. 
When she saw me, she dropped the spoon right into 
the kettle, and uttered a little scream—” 

“Don’t be so long, dear Mrs, Cruft,” interrupted 
Mildred, impatiently. 

“Barby took me into her own little parlor, and 
then said that I was the very person she was wanting 
to see. She went on to tell me that some of her 
boarders had left without paying their bills, and she 
thought it best to place them in the hands of a law- 
yer for collection. That very morning, she had been 
out on Court street, and not knowing whom to con- 
sult, she stumbled into the first office she came to. 
She said she was pleased with the lawyer she saw 
there—” The widow hesitated and blushed; then, 
recovering herself, went on. ‘After the business was 
adjusted, and as Barby was leaving, the gentleman 
handed her his card. Mrs. Mustard started at the 
name upon it—it was ‘L. Rawdon.’ Mrs. Mustard 
was always a little abrupt. Says she, ‘Your name 
aint Lloyd Rawdon?’ ‘It is, madam,’ said he.” 

“0, tell on!” interrupted Mildred, more eagerly 
than before, for she knew the story of Mrs. Cruft’s 
opal. 

‘He did not recognize Mrs. Mustard, at first. It 
was more than thirty years ago that he saw her be- 
hind my mother’s counter. Barby never liked him 
very much, after he went to Europe; she thought he 
hadn’t any spirit to go there to live. So she did not 
ask him when he returned, nor say she was glad to 
see him. She only remarked that she ‘trusted he 
was enjoying good health—likewise Mrs. Rawdon.’ 
‘There is no Mrs. Rawdon,’ said he, coldly. ‘When 
did she decease?’ Barby dared to ask. ‘Mrs. Mus- 
tard,’ said he, ‘ you know very well that she deceased 
when Sybil Ainslie became Mrs. Cruft.’ Then he 
looked very proud and sad, and ‘hoped that Mr. and 
Mrs. Cruft were well.’ ‘Mr. Cruft is well, probably,’ 
said Barby, ‘as he resides in the land where there is 
no sickness. As for Mrs. Cruft, if you are so much 








when we come before thee,” she would devoutly con- 
clude. And then would follow an unpremeditated, 
heart-wrung postscript to her petition—‘O Father, 
pity and help me! Guide dear Lloyd, wherever he 
may be, and may we meet in thy heaven, if not— 
The fiend disguised as “Duty” usually i] 


interested in the Sanitary Commission, you’d better 
call on her, and inquire for her health yourself, Mr. 
Rawdon.’ 

“Do you believe, Mildred,” said the widow, inter- 
rupting herself, “ that rash boy was coming immedi- 
ately to see me! Barby would allow no such thing. 





about this time; and, shocked at herself, the good 
woman would rise, leaving her prayer unfinished— 
but good angels said “* Amen!” 

The Widow Cruft did not give up too much time to 
her beloved chapel. All the neighboring poor were 
her self-imposed charge. She had a mission, too, 
among the young people. The heart that beat under 
the black crape was warm with girlish sympathy. 
She knew all the love-affairs in the village. She 
cried with Sue because Walter wrote such cold let- 
ters; begged Henry never to despair of winning Mag’s 
affections; offered her parlor, and even her chapel, as 
a trysting-place for Charlie and Hate, and embroid- 
ered with loving interest yards and yards of dainty 
embroidery for Mildred’s wedding “ setts.” 

Of all the young people, Mildred Stanley was her 
favorite, and it is from her I have heard what fol- 
lows. One sullen day in November, Widow Cruft 
drew the purple curtains of her chapel, set her house 
in order, and locked the cottage door. As she passed 
through the gateway, she met Mildred. 

“Ah, my child,” said the widow, pleasantly, “‘ you 
can’t come to see me to-day, for I’m going in town.” 

“No matter, I can come any time, dear Mrs. Cruft,”’ 
replied Mildred, politely. 

“All my earthly affairs are established,” continued 
the widow, “ excepting a stove.” 

“Isn’t that established?” smiled Mildred. 

“No, my dear. When that is bought and set up, 
and the draft in the chimney fixed, I shall be ready 
to die.” 

** Ready to live, you mean, dear woman,” said Mil- 
dred, who never knew whether to smile or ery at 
Mrs. Cruft’s semi-comic, semi-solemn manner of ex- 





pressing herself, sometimes. The good widow had no 





She p ised to see me herself first, and obtain my 
permission to receive a call from him Sunday 
evening.” 

“That is to-morrow, you dear woman!” exclaimed 
Mildred, excitedly. 

Late on Sunday afternoon, as the brilliant sunset 
clouds were fusing into the soft purple twilight, Mil- 
dred saw an interesting stranger hastening to the 
widow’s cottage. His form was noble and athletic, 
with a youthful supplene&s and strength; youthful, 
also, were the brown, beautiful eyes, full of the ardor 
of an early hope. There were lines of sorrow, how- 
ever, about the exquisite mouth, and the hair that 
waved back from the noble brow was snow-white. 

Long after the stranger had passed within the cot- 
tage door, Mildred gazed dreamily out at the winter 
twilight, till a knock at her own door called her to 
another romance, in which she was prima donna. 

Mildred had yet much sewing to accomplish— 
enough to keep her busy till summer—the best time 
for a youthful wedding; but there was no need to de- 
lay so long the happiness of Lloyd Rawdon and his 
beloved. Their marriage day was the last of De- 
cember. 

The morning of the wedding, Mildred brought the 
bride some roses from her conservatory. 

* How lovely they are!” exclaimed the happy wo- 
man; “they don’t seem like hothouse flowers.” 

*« That is true, dear Sybil,” said Lloyd Rawdon, as 
he twined them in his bride’s silvered hair. ‘They 
look as if they had blossomed out doors, in June 
sunshine; but they’re all the more precious for being 
Winter roses.” 

Mildred assented, with a quick sympathy in her 
eyes, but she was not thinking of the flowers at that 
moment. 





Much im Fittle. 


Hon. John P. Hale has been appointed minister to 
Spain. 

The Richmond Enquirer is furious for a dictator 
and more force. 

The Massachusetts Legislature says that liquor 
dealers must not sit on juries. 

Relics from Charleston are now abundant, and some 
men make the most of them, 

The fruit crop of California is something immense. 
Grapes, oranges, etc. 

It’s “allup” with Hon. John Bell. He is sick, 
poor and rebellious. 

Admiral Wm. D. Porter’s son is just married in 
Richmond. 

Mrs. ex-Senator Foote couldn’t find a boarding- 
place in Nashville. were required 

A party of congressmen are going on a frolic to 
Charleston and Savannah. 

Ezra Cornell offers to endowa college at Ithaca 
with $500,000. 

Mrs. Adolphus Smith was shot dead by her husband 
in Philadelphia last week. 

In England they manufacture eighty miles of At- 
lantic telegraph cable every week. 

Another burglar was shot while robbing a dwelling 
house in New York, recently. 

One million bushels of grain are expected to come 
down the Minnesota river to St. Paul, 

The cellars of New York are inhabited by 22,000 
people. 

The annual yield of manle sugar is about 31,000,000 
of pounds. 

A man in England is on trial for chaining up his 
wife in a shed repeatedly, when she was drunk. 

A pleasant little recruiting fraud in Rhode Island 
amounts to $100,000. 

Dubuque, Iowa, has had a nocturnal excitement— 
a raid of house-breakers. 

Wanted—the exact elevation of the gentleman who 
was above telling a lie. 

A letter from Charleston, S. C., says King street is 
alive with business. The sutlers are there. 

The secretary of war reports that there are in his 
possession 300 captured rebel flags. 

Boston has been favored with a billiard tourna- 
ment. 

Sir Fred Bruce is the name of the new British 
minister for Washington. 

New York has 25,000 soldiers’ widows, and most of 
them are poor and needy. 

Boston is no longer to be favored with the ringing 
of bells, morning, noon and night, 

The vice president has pledged himself to sobriety 
the next four years. 

The Richmond Examiner says an ordinary break- 
fast in that city costs fifty dollars. 

A grand national sword tour t is to be held 
at the headquarters of the Army of the Potomac. 

The maple sugar crop of Vermont last year was 
worth two and 2 quarter millions. 

A very neat counterfeit of the $100 Treasury note 
of February, 1862, is in circulation. 

Flora Temple will trot on the Fashion Course this 
season. 

A woman lately lobbied a bill through the New 
Jersey Senate. She had such pretty ways! 

Prentice says Gen. Sherman isn’t a tall man, but 
his stride is tremendous. 

The most popular balls of the season—billiard 
balls. 

Experience has proved that in the country where 
the laws are gentle, the minds of the citizens are 
struck by it, as it is elsewhere by the most severe. 

The president is reported to be overjoyed at getting 
rid of Congress. 

The cattle speculators are abroad, buying every- 
thing with horns and hoofs. 

There are four hundred Hebrew school children in 
San Francisco. 

The endowments given to American colleges within 
two years, amount to $1,571,000. 

New York city has 56,000 4runkard: 
police court reports. 

The shield of the Percys of Northumberland dis- 
plays the quarterings of 892 alliances. 
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THE NEW BRITISH MINISTER.—Sir Frederick Wil- 
liam Adolphus Bruce, the new British minister at 
Washington, will be fifty-one years old next month, 
and isa bachelor. He is the third son of the Earl of 
Elgin and Kincardine, who was a special object of 
Byron’s satire, and is chiefly famous as having, when 
ambassador to Turkey, collected the fine Greek sculp- 
tures trom the Acropolis of Athens, which he subse- 
quently sold to the British government,—the Elgin 
marbles now in the British Museum. 





A SwARM oF THEM.—‘“Is that your husband, 
ma’am?” “He be.” “Is that your wife, sir?” 
‘She be.” “Ah, that’s pleasant; a he bee anda she 
bee can hardly fail to taste the sweets of life in per- 
fection. Have you any offspringt* “ Quite a swarm, 
sir.” “Ah, that makes a difference; but no doubt 
you love the little hum bugs.” 





QuiTE TRUE.—Mothers who force their daughters 
into interested marriages, are worse than the Ammo- 
nites, who sacriticed their children to Moloch—the 
latter undergoing a speedy death, the former suffer- 


ing years of torture, but too frequently leadir 
the same result. , , > te 
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HER BEAUTIFUL HAND. 
Sweet hand that, held in mine, 
Seems the one thing I cannot live without, 
The soul's one anchorage in this storm and doubt, 
I take thee as the sign 
Of sweeter days in store 
For life, and more than life, when life is dono, 
And thy soft pressure leads ine gently on 
To heaven's own evermore. 
T have not much to say, 
Nor any words that fit such fond request: 
Let my blood speak to thine, and bear the rest 
Some silent, heartward way. 
Thrice blest the faithful hand 
Which saves e'en while it blesses : hold me fast; 
Let me not go beneath the floods at last, 
So near the better land. 
Sweet hand that, thus in mine, 
Seems the one thing I cannot live without, 
My heart's one anchor in life's storm and doubt, 
Take this, and make me thine, 


It is stuted, says an English paper, that there are 
twenty steam boilers under the floor of the house of 
parliament, many working at high pressure and not 
tested as to their strength for years. It might create 
a deal of excitement, certainly a new sensation for 


tary proceedings in the papers were to wind up sud- 
denly with, “ Here the debate came to an end by the 
blowing up of all the members, A new ministry and 
opposition, with the requisit ber of bers to 
work both, will be i 


An attempted performance by the brothers Daven- 
port, at Leeds, England, again resulted in a row, and 
their cabinet was smashed to atoms. They will soon 
find it necessary to take a cabinet-maker around 
with them. 


Buffaloes do not roam on the western prairies as 
much as they did. They object to the company of 
the Indians, who have disturbed them 80 much of 
late, that they are seeking ‘‘ green pastures” near 
the Rocky Mountains. 

A Paris felon recently made a little French speecl 
from the gallows as follows:—‘‘ Young men, tak« 
warning by me! Falling in love with a woman was 
my firet downward step.” It is a satisfaction that 
the fellow was immediately swung off. 

In Maine, a swindler sent a letter to a widow who 
had a son in the army, stating that the young man 
was in a hospital and wanted to get home, but re 
quired $50 to pay his expenses. The mother with 
some difficulty raised the money and sent it to th 
fellow, and in return received a letter from hin 
coolly boasting of the fraud. Her son had never bee: 
in the hospital, 


New Bedford, now that whaling has declined, has 
gone into the cock-fighting business. They pitted a 
New Bedford cock against a New York chicken, for 
$6000 a side. New Bedford came out ahead. 

There have been more than fifty serious railway 
accidents in the country since the year opened, I 
the last week of February there were ten, and since 
the first of January more than sixty people hav: 
been killed, and nearly five hundred wounded. In 
times of peace this would arouse popular indignation 


At the inst. of ag of New York, wh. 
has devoted much attention to the subject of sword 
exercise, it is in contemplation to hold a grand na 
tional sword tournament at the headquarters of Gen 
Grant’s army at an early day, fur the purpose of de 
ciding who is the best swordsman in the armies 0) 
the United States. One competitor from each mili 
tary department will be delegated to attend. A purs: 
of $1000 is to be raised for the victor. 


At acarnival supper given by the Princess Doria 
at Rome, the centre dish was a boiled sturgeon, sever 
feet long, flanked by two roasted pheasants, wit): 
their plumage on, and their tails spread like flabellu 


“Who was the executioner of Charles the First?" 
isa question newly revived by the discovery at th: 
island of Barbadoes, of a deposition of a man name’ 
Pechell or Peachall, taken down on his deathbed, t: 
the effect that he was the visored headsman. Th« 
documents have gone to England. 

A gentleman lost fifteen $1000 five-twenty Unite: 
States bonds lately in the upper part of Philadelphia 
A reward of $1000 was offered for them by D. M. Fox 
Esq., the legal adviser of the loser. The same eve 
ning @ very poor man called upon Mr. Fox, and re 
stored the lost bonds. Mr. Fox handed the finder th 
sum of $1000 as the reward, and the poor man wen 
his way rejoicing. 

There is quite an excitement at Toronto, Canada 
caused by controversies between those of the busines. 
men who are willing to take American silver at pa: 
aml those who demand a discount. The Board « 
Trade sre among the latter, and recommend four per 
cent. as the proper rate. 

There are 74,343 pupils in the public schools « 
Philadelphia, The average annual cost of educatio: 
is $9.38 per scholar—about one-half as much as th: 
average in New York, and two-thirds as much as th 
average expense in this city. 
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The latest novelty in card photographs is an albur 
frontispiece consisting of a couple of simple stanza 
asking those who ine the colleetion of picture 
to add their own portraits to the list. The verses ar 
enclosed in a neat and appropriate border, and phi 
tographed in a size and shape to fill the first page i 
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HER BEAUTIFUL HAND. 
Sweet hand that, held in mine, 
Seems the one thing I cannot live without, 
The soul's one anchorage in this storm and doubt, 
I take thee as the sign 
Of sweeter days in store 
For life, and more than life, when life is dono, 
And thy soft pressure leads me gently on 
To heaven's own evermore. 
I have not much to say, 
Nor any words that fit such fond request : 
Let my blood speak to thine, and bear the rest 
Some silent, heartward way. 
Thrice blest the faithful hand 
Which saves e'en while it blesses: hold me fast: 
Let me not go beneath the floods at last, 
So near the better land. 
Sweet hand that, thus in mine, 
Seems the one thing I cannot live without, 
My heart's one anchor in life’s storm and doubt, 
Take this, and make me thine. 


It is stated, says an English paper, that there are 
twenty steam boilers under the floor of the house of 
parliament, many working at high pressure and not 
tested as to their strength for years. It might create 
a deal of excitement, certainly a new sensation for 
the bdlase, if some morning the reports of parliamen- 
tary proceedings in the papers were to wind up sud- 
denly with, ‘“‘ Here the debate came to an end by the 
blowing up of all the members. A new ministry and 
opposition, with the requisite number ot members to 
work both, will be immediately required.” 


An attempted performance by the brothers Daven- 
port, at Leeds, England, again resulted in a row, and 
their cabinet was smashed to atoms. They will soon 
find it necessary to take a cabinet-maker around 
with them. 

Buffaloes do not roam on the western prairies as 
much as they did. They object to the company of 
the Indians, who have disturbed them so much of 
late, that they are seeking “green past ” near 


Che Pouseheeper. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Bath Buns. 
Rub with the hand one pound of fine flour and half 
a pound of butter; beat six eggs and add them to the 
flour with a tablespoonful of good yeast; mix them 
together with half a teacupful of milk; set it on a 
warm place for an hour; mix in six ounces of sifted 
sugar, and a few caraway seeds, mould them into 
buns with a tablespoon on a baking plate, throw six 
or eight caraway comfits on each, and bake them in 
a hot oven about ten minutes. These quantities 
should make eighteen buns. 








Ratafias. 

Blanch half a pound of bitter almonds and half a 
pound of sweet; take off the skins the day before, 
pound them together very fine, add two pounds of 
very fine sugar, and about eight whites of eggs, beat 
it well for a quarter of an hour in a mortar, take it 
out and squeeze it through a bladder and a pipe; 
squeeze them the size of a sixpence on kitchen paper ; 
bake them in a moderate oven, a light brown color; 
let them get cold before you take them off the paper. 





Plum Buns. 

Take two pounds of plain bun paste, add half a 
pound of currants, a quarter of a pound of candied 
orange peel cut into small pieces, half a nutmeg grat- 
ed, and half an ounce of mixed spice. Form them 
into buns, and dent round the edges with a knife. 





Asthma. 
~ Mix two ounces of the best honey with one ounce of 
castor oil, and take a teaspoonful night and morning. 


Che Florist. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Rockwork. 
This is a very common ornament in gardens; and, 
producing a striking effect, it is introduced more fre- 











the Rocky Mountains. 


A Paris felon recently made a little French speech 
from the gallows as follows:— Young men, take 
warning by me! Falling in love with a woman was 
my first downward step.” It is a satisfaction that 
the fellow was immediately swung off. 

In Maine, a swindler sent a letter to a widow who 
had a son in the army, stating that the young man 
was in a hospital and wanted to get home, but re- 
quired $50 to pay his expenses. The mother with 
some difficulty raised the money and sent it to the 
fellow, and in return received a letter from him 
coolly boasting of the fraud. Her son had never been 
in the hospital. 


New Bedford, now that whaling has declined, has 
gone into the cock-fighting business. They pitted a 
New Bedford cock against a New York chicken, for 
$6000 a side. New Bedford came out ahead. 


There have been more than fifty serious railway 
accidents in the country since the year opened. In 
the last week of February there were ten, and since 
the first of January more than sixty people have 
been killed, and nearly five hundred wounded. In 
times of peace this would arouse popular indignation. 


At the instance of a gentleman of New York, who 
has devoted much attention to the subject of sword 
exercise, it is in contemplation to hold a grand na- 
tional sword tournament at the headquarters of Gen. 
Grant’s army at an early day, for the purpose of de- 
ciding who is the best swordsman in the armies of 
the United States. One competitor from each mili- 
tary department will be delegated to attend. A purse 
of $1000 is to be raised for the victor. 


At acarnival supper given by the Princess Doria, 
at Rome, the centre dish was a boiled sturgeon, seven 
feet long, flanked by two roasted pheasants, with 
their plumage on, and their tails spread like flabella. 


“Who was the executioner of Charles the First?” 
isa question newly revived by the discovery at the 
island of Barbadoes, of a deposition of a man named 
Pechell or Peachall, taken down on his deathbed, to 
the effect that he was the visored headsman. The 
documents have gone to England. 


A gentleman lost fifteen $1000 five-twenty United 
States bonds lately in the upper part of Philadelphia. 
A reward of $1000 was offered for them by D. M. Fox, 
Esq., the legal adviser of the loser. The same eve- 
ning a very poor man called upon Mr. Fox, and re- 
stored the lost bonds. Mr. Fox handed the finder the 
sum of $1000 as the reward, and the poor man went 
his way rejoicing. 

There is quite an excitement at Toronto, Canada, 
caused by controversies between those of the business 
men who are willing to take American silver at par 
and those who demand a discount. The Board of 
Trade are among the latter, and recommend four per 
cent. as the proper rate. 

There are 74,343 pupils in the public schools of 
Philadelphia. The average annual cost of education 
is $9.38 per scholar—about one-half as much as the 
average in New York, and two-thirds as much as the 
average expense in this city. 

The latest novelty in card photographs is an album 
frontispiece consisting of a couple of simple stanzas, 
asking those who ine the collection of pictures 
to add their own portraits to the list. The verses are 





enclosed in a neat and appropriate border, and pho- 
tographed in a size and shape to fill the first page in 
the album, 


quently than judiciously. Rockwork may be divided 
into two kinds—that which is intended to imitate 
natural rocks, and that which is intended merely as 
a nidus for rock-plants. Imitations of nature should 
always consist of large blocks of stone of the same 
kind, and should, for the most part, be disposed in 
imitation of some kind of stratification. At the same 
time, as in many parts of the country, large, round, 
or roundish, or angular blocks of stone are found dis- 
tributed over the surface, it is not objectionable to 
collect these together in groups so as to form a fea- 
ture in scenery, and to insert plants among them. 
Rockwork, as a mere nidus for plants, should never 
be attempted on a large scale without the introduc- 
tion of large blocks of stone, and some kind of strati- 
fication being adopted; and in this case, as before 
mentioned, using one kind of stone will produce an 
effect in accordance with that of nature. On a small 
scale, however, different kinds of stone may be used, 
more especially when these are well covered with 
plants; but even on a small scale, one kind of stone 
has always a better effect, and will be felt more agree- 
able to the eye, than a mixture of bricks, flints, pieces 
of granite, freestones, and perhaps marble, shells, 
fragments of carved stone, and even roots, which are 
not unfrequently seen in even the best gardens. 
Rockwork should always be an independent feature. 
It rarely looks well when piled up against a wall, or 
around the roots of a tree, or in any situation where 
it is overshadowed by trees; in short, where it does 
not form the prominent feature in the scene. It looks 
well near water and merging into it, or in an open 
airy garden, where it is surrounded by a gravel-walk; 
but it does not look so well when rising from a turf, 
without an adjoining walk, or when large shrubs 
grow up among the stones. Where there are collec- 
tions of such plants as saxifrages or other alpines, 
or of cistuses, helianthemums, or other mountain 
shrubs, rockwork is very desirable; and in such cases 
it may be placed on a lawn, as a feature in a general 
collection of herbaceous plants or shrubs arranged 
according to the natural system; but rockwork as an 
ornamental object, or as a nidus for a miscellaneous 
collection of pjants, should always be in an open airy 
situation, near a pond, or surrounded by a walk. In 
short, it may be laid down as a general principle, that 
rockwork should either adjoin gravel or a piece of 
water; and ‘that it should seldom or never adjoin 
trees or grass, or walls or buildings. 


Marriages. 


In this Bites By, Rev. Mr. Coolidge, Mr. L. J. Stevens to 
Miss Mary 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Danville O. Barton to Miss 
Mary B. Patte 

By Rev. Mr. ‘Cudworth, Mr. Elhanan Garland to Miss 
sulla L. Harriman. 
ae BY. es | Dr. Stone, Mr. Henry F. Coe to Miss Fanny 

0. 


At We fie et, by Rev. Mr. Walker, MTS Rawlins T. 
Atkins, of Boston, to Miss Rachel B. Stone. 

_At Chester, N. i. y Rev. Mr. Wctaasn. dir. Francis 
E. Robie, of Boston, to’ Miss Susan J. Gordon. 


~ Beaths. 


In oad Hos Mr. William S. Kimball, 33; Mr. Francis 
Gassett, 


— ; Mr. Thomas Bronson, 23; -_ William W. 
) 


At oa Mr. Tillson Williams, 71. 

At Dorch ester, Le Ebenezer Wales, 68. 

At Cambridgeport. Miss Emma A. Lowe, 20. 

At Medford, » re Jane Raymond, 88. 

At Salem, Mrs. Hannah M. Goldthwaite, 71; Mr. John 
Perkins, 84; Mrs. Abigail Morgan, 82. 

At Marble head, Mr. Joseph Dinsmore, 69. 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Charlotte Atkinson, 82. 























At Concord, Mrs. Betsey Gordon, 80. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM 


oF 


WILD CHERRY 
HAS BEEN USED FOR 
NEARLY HALF A CENTURY, 
With most astonishing success in curing 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Whooping 
Cough, Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, Liver 
Complaint, Difficulty of Breathing, 
Asthma, and every Affection of the 
THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 


INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 

There is scarcely one individual in the community who 
wholly escapes, during a season, from some one, however 
slightly developed, of the above symptoms—a neglect of 
which might lead to the last named, and most to be 
dreaded disease in the whole catalogue. The power of 
the “ medicinal gum" of the Wild Cherry Tree over this 
class of complaints is well known; so great is the good it 
has performed, and so great the popularity it has acquired. 

In this preparation, besides the virtues of the Cherry, 
there are commingled with it other ingredients of like 
value, thus increasing its value tenfold, and forming a 
Remedy whose power to soothe, to heal, to relieve, and to 
cure disease, exists in no other medicine yet discovered. 

The unequalled success that has attended the applica- 
tion of this medicine in all cases of 


PULMONARY COMPLAINTS 

has induced many physicians of high standing to employ 
it in their practice, some of whom advise us of the fact 
under their own signatures. We have space only for the 
names of a few of these: 

E. Boypen, M. D., Exeter, Me. 

ALEXANDER Hatcnu, M. D., China, Me. 

R. FEe.iows, M. D., Hill, N. H. 

W. H. WEBB, Cape Vincent, N. Y. 

W. B. Lyncun, M. D., Auburn, N. Y. 

ABRAHAM STILLMAN, M. D., Boundbrook, N. J. 

H. D. Martin, M. D., Mansfield, Pa. 

S. H. Fintey, M. D., San Francisco, Cal. 

The proprietors have letters from all classes of our fel- 
low-citizens, from the halls of C to the humbl 
eottage, and even from beyond the seas; for the fame and 
virtue of WistaR's BALSAM have extended to the “ utter- 
most bounds of the earth,'’ without any attempt on our 
part to introduce it beyond the limits of our own country. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 


IS PREPARED BY 


SETH W, FOWLE & CO., 
No. 18 TREMONT STREET, BosToN. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
FORTY YEARS' EXPERIENCE 
HAS FULLY ESTABLISHED THE SUPERIORITY OF 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 
Over all other healing preparations for the cure of 
Scalds, 

Burns, Cuts, 

Flesh Wounds, Boils, 

Chilblains, Blisters, Bruises, 

Felons, Piles, Erysipelas, Ulcers, 

Salt Rheum, Injury by Splinters, Warts, 
Old Sores, Ring-Worm, Frost-bitten Parts, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 


8 prompt in action, removes pain at once, and reduces 
ihe most angry-lookin swellings and inflammations as if 
by magic,—thus affording relief and a complete cure. 


RUSSIA SALVE cues ES BURNS. 








RUSSIA SALVE CU. CANCERS, 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SORE EYES. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES I 


RUSSIA SALVE CURES FELONS, 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES SCALD HEAD, 
‘ALVE CURES NETTLE RASH. 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES CUTS. 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES CORNS. 

E CURES SCALDS. 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES SALT J RHEUM. 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES SO 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES WHITLOWS. 
SALVE CURES UL ERS. 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES WART. 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES SORE NIPPLES. 

SALVE CURES STIES. 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES FESTERS. 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES RINGWORM. 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES SCURVY. 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES BUNIONS. 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES SORE LIPS. 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES INGhoWINa NAILS. 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES SPIDER STINGS. 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES SHINGLES. 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES ERUPT. IONS. 

URES MOSQUITO BITES. 


RUSSIA SALVE C 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES CHIDBLA INS. 


‘A 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES ps gg LIMBS. 
SALVE CURES WENS. 

RUSSIA SALVE CORES SORE EARS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES BO 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES FLESH WOUNDS. 

LVE CURES PILE. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES BRUISES. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES pe HANDS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SPR 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES S WELLED NOSE. 
RUSSIA SAL CURES ERYSIPELAS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES LAME WRIST. 

Bites of Venomous reptiles are instantly cured by this 
EXCELLENT OINTMENT. 
EVERY MOTHER WITH CHILDREN, 
AND ALL HEADS OF FAMILIES, 

Should keep a box in \-.) cppbeard, or on the shelf, handy 
o use in 


a 
se 
& 


CASE OF ACCIDENT, 
Price, 25 Cents per Box. 
Sold by all venders of Patent Medicines, Druggists, Gro- 
cers, Postmasters, and at all Country ‘Stores’ 
ALSO BY 
SETH W.FOWLE & CO., General Agents, 





18 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril. 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 
or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 

EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DurIvaGE. 


KINAH’S GoRae or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
edars. By JANEG AUSTIN. 


ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The Living Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 
Protector, By Joun B. WitLiaMs, M.D. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s P: ge. A 
Tale of Crime and Retribution, By Matrnew 8S. VINTON. 

THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
Austin C, BuRDICK. 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. A Tale of Old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story ofthe War. By Darius Coss. 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the Points. A Tale ot 
New York. By Grorce L. AIKEN. 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 

the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Roprnson. 

DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dx. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE KING OF THE SEA, A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By Nep BUNTLINE. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LrEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SyLvAanvus Coss, Jr. 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LizuTENANT MURRAY. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By SyLtvanus Coss, JR. 

THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: PERLEY PoorE. 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 

THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By Nep BuNTLINE. 

MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel, By Syivaxvus Coss, Jr. 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
Dr. J. H. RoBINsoN. 

NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUs Coss, JR. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the Back- 
woodsman. By Lieutenant MURRAY. 

THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penob- 
scot. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisueRs, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
(GH FoR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 

















"(TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We have i the publication of a new work 
with the above general title. A new story will be issued 
every month, each cGmprising one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, and uniform in style with the numbers now 
out. The following are the titles of those now issued: 

0. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 

teer of 1376. By Sy_vanvs Coss, JR. 

No. 2.—THE wuss ROVER: eh The Maid of 

Louisiana, By Dr. J. H. Ropinson 
No. 3.—THE Bnaves SECRET: or, The Spy of 

the Ten. By SYLVANUS CoB, JR 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE C HAMPION: or, The Tory 

and his League. By SyLvaxvs Coss, JR. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or; The Mahratta 

Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE:; or, The Sign of the 

Mystie Tie. By MaJor Ben: PERLEY Poorer. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: *, ae ae aes 4 
bee Cabin and the Wilderness. 
ERRY. 





No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heart in Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By Sytvancs Coss, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By Sytvanvus Coss, JR. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F, Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORO NETs or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By Syivanus Co B, JR. 
No. 18.—-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
F bot of Fortune's ‘“Yiieel. By Ben: Perierx 
oO 
No £4355 MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
ODWIN. 
No. 15.—F1TZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By Ngep BUNTLINE. 
No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN : or, The Young 
Lion of Mount Hor. By Sytvanve Coss, Jr. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by — ost. d, 
upon rescintof Fifteen Cents each. Addre Lena ai 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, suniicinmine 





Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DIRGE. 


BY H. L. ABBEY. 
eee 


I. 


The noisy plaudits that o'ertake the great, 
"Foo oft are ill deserved of fickle fate, 


And those who best have earned a worthy crown, 
Know nought of smiling fortune or renown. 


They weary, and their sainted brows are thorned 
With suffering, but their heavy cares are scorned. 


They rise above the level of the hour; 
They thirst not for the wine of fame nor power; 


Their names are virtue's, and their all is cast 
To make the future nobler than the past. 
i. 


Here where at night the watch-fires circle still, 
A necklace round the bosom of the hill, 


Two armies struck for victory, and spread 
The slope with fire, and dyed the streams with red. 


Here surged the charge against the rock defeat; 
Here trailed in dust the banners of retreat. 


Here with iron imprecations railed the guns, 
Here fought and died our brothers and our sons; 


Here, where the trench its ghastly shelter gave, 
They entered into peace, they found a grave. 


No monument attests the deeds they wrought; 
Their lives the price wherewith a truth was bought. 


They asked not fame, they freely gave up all, 
Though bitterness, drinking from her bowl of gall, 


Might sit in sackcloth in each distant home: 
They hoped for ailing there would be Siloam. 
1. 
Grow green, sweet grass, upon their unknown graves! 
Flood all the air, O birds, with golden waves! 
For your dear music they now hear divine. 
Flare from the dust, O blooms of columbine! 
Your stems are torches lit with trailing fame— 
Flare from their dust, and mock the torch of fame! 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
Our Young Folks’ Club. 
FIFTH MEETING. 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS, 


THE STORY OF JOHN CHAMPE. 


AGAIN Tuesday evening came round, and again 
the members of the “‘ Young Folks’ Club” gathered 
with happy faces in Mr. Johnson’s library. This was 
the largest meeting they had had, for Mary invited 
three of her schoolmates to attend, and they were 
glad to accept, for the fame of the pleasant meetings 
at Mount Rural was getting noised abroad, and they 
who were invited to attend were considered fortunate. 
Alice Trull, Fanny Tompkins and Lizzie Hathaway 
were Mary Johnson’s particular friends, and she had 
asked them to be at the Club meeting this evening, 
and if they liked it, she would propose their names 
as members at the next meeting. 

It was just seven o’clock when Mr. Johnson called 
the members to order, and they took their seats at 
the long table. William read the journal of the last 
meeting, and every one smiled when they were re- 
minded of the funny old woman who got April fooled 
in the railroad depot. 

“Who is to edify us this evening?” inquired the 
president. 

“Mr. President,” said Charley Ellis, rising to his 
feet, ‘‘ if you please, I will read to the Club this even- 
ing a true story of our Revolutionary War. It has 
always been a favorite with me, and I thought it 
would not be out of place to read it here, for it will 
instruct us as well as entertain. I have named it 


“THE STORY OF JOHN CHAMPE. 


“When Benedict Arnold found that his infamous 
scheme to betray the garrison at West Point into the 
hands of the British was discovered, he fled to New 
York, which was then in possession of the enemy, 
under command of Sir Henry Clinton, and received 
the price of his crime in the sum of ten thousand 
pounds sterling, and a commission as brigadier gen- 
eral in the English army. 

“John Andre, the young and accomplished major, 
who had volunteered his services as a spy, was then 
in the custody of the American army. Sir Henry 
Clinton used every appeal to save his life, but Wash- 
ington could listen to no other than the surrender of 
Arnold. Much as the British commander desired to 
make the exchange, for the honor of his country he 
could not do it, and so poor Andre was left to his fate. 

“ But Washington, with his large and noble heart, 
could not see this unfortunate man perish, without 
one effort to save him. True, he wasa spy, and de- 
served the fate of one, but it seemed hard that he 
should die while serving his country, and Arnold 
should escape, who had proved a traitor to his. At 


proceed, if possible, to-night. Iintend to seize Ar- | 
nold and save Andre.’ | 

“*T have just the man,’ replied Major Lee; ‘his | 
name is John Champe, a Virginian, full of courage | 
and perseverance, of great strength, and every way | 
suited for the purpose.’ 

“Champe was sent for, and in a short time made | 
his appearance. The plan was then divulged to him, | 
which was, that he should apparently desert from | 
the army, and take refuge in New York, pretend to 
| be friendly to the enemy, and watch Arnold’s move- 
ments. He must tind some one he could trust, and 
at an appointed time seize the traitor, take him in a 
boat to Hoboken, on the Jersey shore, where Lee’s 
soldiers would be ready to receive him. 

Champe hesitated at accepting this proposal, not 
from fear of the difficulties and dangers which he | 
would have to encounter, but his truly patriotic heart 
shrank from even the semblance of being a deserter, 
and it was a still harder task to enlist with the enemy. 
Major Lee persuaded the honorable soldier that, al- 
though at first his conduct might be regarded as dis- 
graceful, yet, when at last the truth was known, his 
name would be a shining one on the pages of his 
country’s history; he presented to him the impor- 
tance of bringing the wicked Arnold to justice, and 
saving the youthful Andre from an ignominious 
death. 

‘Convinced at last of the good he might accom- 
plish, John Champe decided to undertake the delicate 
task. It was eleven o’clock at night when he receiv- 
ed his instructions from Lee; hastening to the camp, 
he took a valise and cloak, then quietly finding his 
horse, a noble animal, he mounted him, and rode to- 
wards New York. Champe knew well that his chief 
danger would be in getting beyond the American 
lines; and sure enough, before he had advanced a 
great way, he was challenged by a vigilant picket. 
Without replying, he spurred his horse, and dashed 
away into the darkness. The alarm was immediately 
given, and Captain Carnes, the officer of the day, 
ran to Major Lee, and informed him of the circum- 
stance. Lee knew well enough who it was, and in 
order to delay any pursuit, he pretended to be too 
tired to listen, and told Carnes that it was probably 
some countryman. The faithful captain was not sat- | 
isfied, but went and examined his men to see if any | 
were missing. To the astonish t of all, it was | 
discovered that John Champe, he who had been 
reckoned of unswerving fidelity and purest patriot- 
ism, was now the base deserter. It became their 
painful duty to pursue him. Carnes returned to | 
Major Lee, to get written orders to pursue the soldier ; 
after delaying as long time as possible, the major gave 
the orders, instructing the dragoons to bring him 
alive if possible, but if he resisted, to kill him. 


“*Champe had an hour’s start of his pursuers, but 
it soon commenced to rain, thus making the print of 
his horse’s feet very plain on the muddy ground, and 
easily recognized, as they were shod with the army 
shoes of a peculiar pattern. While it was dark, the 
pursuing party, under the lead of a man named Mid- 
dleton, were much delayed by being obliged to dis- 
mount often, in order to examine the ground for the | 
trail, but when morning dawned, then they advanced 
rapidly. 

‘In the meantime Champe had hurried forward 
with all speed, but when ascending a hill, he looked 
behind him, and saw his pursuers only half a mile 
distant. He knew their intentions, so, urging on his 
horse, they were soon outdistanced; but on nearing 
the Hudson river, where the British vessels were ly- 
ing at anchor, he was again descried. Champe saw 
that his pursuers were gaining on him, so he lashed | 
his valise to his back, and rode for the river. Middle- | 
ton and his men were but a few hundred yards dis- | 
tant, when Champe sprang from his horse, leaped | 
into the water, and cried for help to the British sol- | 
diers. A boat was immediately sent off for him, | 
while a fire was opened upon the Americans, keeping | 
them back. They secured Champe’s horse and cloak, | 
however, which they carried with them back tocamp. H 
When Major Lee saw the riderless horse, his heart ; 
sank within him, for he feared that the brave soldier | 
had been shot; but on learning the truth, he hurried 
to General Washington with the joyful news. 

“Champe was carried to New York, and brought | 
before Sir Henry Clinton, who questioned him shrewd- | 
ly, but without detecting any deception. The patriot | 
soldier found two men in whom he could place conti- 
dence, and they agreed to assist him in seizing Arnold. 
Champe succeeded in communicating with Lee, and 
appointed a certain night for him to send a party of , 
dragoons to Hoboken, where he would meet them 
with Arnold. 

‘In the meantime Champe had enlisted in a legion | 
which Arnold had been raising, and he had a good 
| chance to observe the traitor’s habits. He found that | 
| Arnold returned home at twelve o’clock at night, | 
| passing through his garden. It was arranged that 
| Champe, with one of his friends, should waylay and 
| gag him in the garden, carry him on their shoulders 
| through quiet streets and alleys, to the water, where 
| the other triend would be ready with a boat to carry 














length General Washington devised a plan, which, if | them to the Jersey shore. If they were questioned 


successful, would punish Arnold, and save Andre. 
Sending for Major Lee, the officer in command of the 
corps, to come to his headquarters at Tappan, a 
small place on the Hudson river, Washington said to 
him: 

“¢T have sent for you in the expectation that you 
have some one in your corps who is willing to under- 
take a delicate and hazardous project. Whoever 
comes forward, will confer great obligations on me 


personally, and, in behalf of the United States, I will | 
reward him amply. No time is to be lost; he must | 


; on the way, they were to represent Arnold to bea 

| drunken man that they were carrying to the guard- 

| house. 

| ‘At the appointed time, Major Lee, with a select 

| party of soldiers, proceeded to Hoboken, and con- | 
| cealed themselves in the woods near the shore; they 

| had with them three extra horses, one for Champe, 

one for his friend, and the other for Arnold, Hour | 
after hour went by, but no signs of the wished-for | 
boat; and at last, after watching all the night, they 

were obliged to return to camp, disappointed and | 
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| the plan, Arnold removed to another part of the town, 


journ, to meet again next week, when I hope that all 


}are bent from their course much less than the 


thrown upon a screen, the various color-producing 








perplexed, for no one had entertained a doubt of 
Champe’s failure. 

“Some days afterward, a letter was received from 
Champe’s companion, explainitig the mystery. On 
the day before the one appointed for the execution of 


and ordered the American Legion, composed princi- 
pally of American deserters, to be transferred to the 
men-of-war which lay in the stream, as it was feared 
they might desert, if permitted to remain any longer 
on shore. 

“ This of course spoiled Champe’s plan, and Andre 
was not saved. Champe was detained in the British 
service a long time atter this, being unable to escape; 
finally he landed with the troops in Virginia, and 
took the first opportunity to desert. For some time 
he kept concealed in the forests of North Carolina, 
until he succeeded in rejoining the American army. 
Lee was overjoyed at meeting him; and when the 
story was known throughout the camp, the soldiers 
welcomed their old comrade back with hearty greet- 
ing, so delighted were they to find that John 
Champe’s character as a patriot and soldier was un- 
dimmed and without a blemish. 

“Tt seems indeed unfortunate that this brilliant 
undertaking of Champe’s was not crowned with suc- 
cess—it would have been such a satisfaction to the 
American people to have had the wretched Arnold 
meet the doom which fell to the lot of poor Andre. 
It was no fault of Champe’s, however, that he was 
unable to accomplish his purpose, and his name 
should go down to posterity as one of the bravest 
soldiers that our Revolutionary war can boast of; one 
whose patriotism was so true that he ran the risk of 
an ignominious death to avenge his country. 

“Champe was introduced to General Greene, who 
treated him with the greatest kindness, furnished 
him with money and a horse, and sent him to General 
Washington. The noble commander-in-chief reward- 
ed Champe handsomely, and discharged him from 
further duty in the war, as, if he fell into British 
hands again, he would be sure to be hung for his 
desertion.” 

“That is a very interesting story,” remarked Mr. 
Johnson, when Charley Ellis had finished reading his 
manuscript, ‘‘and I am glad that the Club has been 
favored with it to-night, for it isa story that every 
American child ought to know. The character of 
the humble sergeant, John Champe, presents a strik- 
ing contrast to that of the miserable Arnold, and, 
while the name of the latter will be always coupled 
with infamy, that of Champe will shine forever on 
the same page with Washington’s. We will now ad- 


will be here then, who are now present.” 





CAUSE OF COLOR. 

The difference between colors is precisely the same 
kind as the difference between notes. Red, yellow, 
green, blue, violet, etc., are names we give to sensa- 
tions caused by waves of ether breaking at regular 
intervals on the retina. Color corresponds to pitch, 
and the number of waves of ether required to produce 
the sensation of a given color, may be calculated from 
actual measurement. When we are receiving the 
sensation of red, there are no less than 477 million 
mnillions of ether waves breaking on the retina of our 
eyes every second. Yet the sensation of red, as com- 
pared with other colors, results from the smallest 
number of waves. The sensation of violet is caused 
by the largest number—699 million millions in a sec- 
ond—which, however, are proportionally small in 
size. The red light, therefore, corresponds to low, 
and the violet to high notes of music. 

Waves of all dimensions move together in the sun- 
beam, and their combined impression produces the 
sensation of white light. The sunbeam is analyzed, 
and its different color-producing waves are sepa- 
rated, in a very simple way. The method consists in 
passing the sunbeam through a glass prism. The 
prism has the power of bending the beam from its 
right direction, but it does not change the direction 
of the motion of the waves to the same extent. 
The longer waves, which give the sensation of red, 


shorter waves, which produce the sensation of violet ; 
while waves of an intermediate length take a course 





between the two. Hence, after emerg#g from the | 
prism, the different waves diverge in different direc- | 


tions, and if the beam of light thus analyzed be | 


waves will strike the screen at different points of a | 


continuous line. Thus a more or less narrow band 


| on the screen will be illuminated with lights of differ- | 


ent colors in the following order :—red, orange, yel- 
low, green, blue, indigo, and violet; and this beauti- 
ful phenomenon is known under the name of the 
solar spectrum, 

Here, where we have the whole scale of colors — 


| spread out before us, the analogy of light to sound 


becomes still more evident. As there are persons 
who cannot hear the shrill sound of some insects, so 
there are many who cannot see certain colors of the | 
spectrum; and as there are innumerable sounds in 
Nature inaudible to our ears, so there are innumer- 
able waves in the ether which are powerless to pro- | 
duce the sensation of light. We have more palpable 
evidence of the existence of these waves than we can 
obtain in the case of sound. Waves far smaller, and | 
undulating far more rapidly, than those which pro- | 


| duce violet light—waves so small that they do not ' 


even jar the nerves of the retina—when they break 
on the prepared plate of the photographer, leave an | 
impression, which, developed by his skill, becomes a | 
beautiful copy of nature or of art. 





SLOW SAILING. 


“T say, Bill, d’ye s’pose there was ever another 
such a slow-goin’ old water-cart as this ’ere?” in- 
quired one of our maintopmen of his chum, just as 
the Miami, steam sloop-of-war, wore ship, after chas- 
ing an Anglo Rebel blockade-runner off shore five 
hours, and going at our best speed, four miles to the 
runaway’s seven. 

“ Why, yes, Tom. I’ve been in duller crafts than 
this ’ere. But then they hadn’t got steam in’em, 
and wasn’t built for clippers, like these ’ere new 
Navy Yarders. 

“ There was the Old Trijunk, Captain Bob Flathers, 


“that I went two voyages in. The only eraft that we 


ever outsailed was a big Russian frigate, down in the 
Strait of Macassar. But we found out afterward 
that the frigate was hard and fast aground on a 
shoal.” 

“ Why, Bill,” put in Tim Stetson, another of the 
topmen, “ we did better’n that ar’ in the old Skillaga- 
lee bark, hailin’ from Duxbury. We were standin’ 
right square in shore, one afternoon in December, 
with the wind a blowin’ a rattlin’ whole topsail 
breeze; and just at two bells in the first dog-watch 
the fog lifted, and there was Owl’s Head light, not 
more’n a mile from our jib-boom end. 

“Captain Bunker called the chief mate, and says 
he to him—‘ Mr. Gammon! Let the people all get 
supper as soon as it is ready, and we'll tack ship. 
We shall be rather close in with the land if we stand 
on this tack till morning.’” 

“Thunder! you might-er stood on a week safe 
enough, if you'd a been in the old Snail’sfoot of Har- 
wick that I was in once,” chimed in Jim Ledley, one 
of the forecastle men. 

*‘ How fast could she sail, Jim?” 

“Don’t know, Tom—never found out. Once, when 
we were coming home out of the Mediterranean, 
hound for New York, we got a crackin’ Levanter, 
right off Ape’s Hill, and the old man says to the chief 
mate: 

“*Mr. Jackstay, let’s see how many knots there is 
in the old Snail’sfoot, anyhow.’ 

“* Ay, ay, sir,’ says the mate, ‘and so we run out 
booms both sides, and packed on stun ’sails low and 
aloft.’ 

** And how many did you get out of her, Jim?” 

* Don’t know zactly, bo. We hove the log, and she 
took off four knots; but we couldn’t see the line tail- 
ing out astern, so we took a look around the ship, 
and there was the log chip bobbing about under her 
weather bow.” 

“Halloa, Jim, how d’ye get the ship to New York 
at that rate?” 

“ Why, ye see, when the cap’n found she was goin’ 
starn foremost, four miles an hour, he jest in with 
all stunsails, hauled her by the wind and began beat- 
in’ back to the east’ard. Got across in that way in 
about three months.” 

“ Why in blazes didn’t you anchor and wait for the 
world to turn over?” queried a greeny. ‘You'd a 
got home that way in two watches.” 





A STANDING ACCOUNT. 

‘Mr. Slocum, I believe, sir?” 

Yes, sir, James Slocum.” 

‘Some six months ago, Mr. Slocum, you gave me 
credit for a pair of boots—price five dollars. 1 have 
now called to liquidate the d 4.” 

“Owe me five dollars? Well, really, I have no re- 
membrance of the fact.” 

“ Be that as it may, the debt is honest and must be 
paid.” 

Here a middle-aged gent. in pepper-and-salt cassi- 
meres, took out a well filled pocket-book, and handed 
Slocum a twenty dolar bill. Slocum balanced the 
account, and handed to the middle aged gentleman, 
in the seasonable wearing apparel, fifteen dollars, be- 
ing the ‘ balance on the boots.’ 

The middle aged gentleman left, while Slocum went 
off in a revery. 

‘Well, the world is not so bad, after all; here, at 
least, is one genuine honest man. I will never speak 
ill of the human family again.” 

Scene second.—An Exchange office.—Enter Slocum. 

‘“* Bullion, my boy, just discount that lot of money, 
and give me current.” 

* Certainly, sir.” 

Bullion runs over the “ pictured blotting paper,” 
and throws out a twenty dollar bill. 

“ What do you throw that out for?” 

“‘Not worth a cent—one of the new counterfeits 
came out yesterday.” 

Slocum once more goes off intoarevery. ‘Curse 
that scoundrel! That’s the very bill that honest man 
paid me yesterday, for them boots. What a vile 
world. I don’t believe that there is one upright man 
on earth.” 

The last we saw of Slocum, he was putting off for 
the “ perlice,” to enter up a complaint. 

MORAL.—Don’t allow yourself to be “done” by 
too much virtue. 








What is that which a man may havenever possessed, 
and yet leave behind him? A will. 

If men wear false calves, it may at least be said in 
their behalf that they themselves are real ones. 

When a telegraphic operator is killed by a flash of 
lightning along the wire, he gets a despatch. 

What letter is it that is never used more than twice 
in America?—Letter A, of course. 

When is a man like a looking-glass?—When he 


| Tetlects. 
‘ 
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